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BUNYAN’S MR. BADMAN 


“This woman and I, though we came together as poor as poor 
might be, not having so’ much household stuff as a dish or spoon 
betwixt us both, yet this she had for her part, The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven and The Practice of Piety. ... In these two 
books I should sometimes read with her, wherein I also found some 
things that were somewhat pleasing to me.”’—Grace Abound- 
ing, § 15. 

The two books which Bunyan’s wife brought with her as her 
dowry—Arthur Dent’s Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and Lewis 
Bayly’s Practice of Piety—enjoyed a rare degree of popularity. 
Dent’s little book, which first appeared in 1601, had reached its 
twenty-fourth edition as early as 1637, while Bishop Bayly’s Prac- 
tice of Piety, first published in 1612, had run through some fifty 
editions by 1673 and been translated into several foreign languages. 

The Practice of Piety “ was a book,” declares Dr. Brown, “ to be 
read when men read books, not many but much.”?* It consists of 
homilies, and, as its title suggests, pious precepts for a religious 
life. It contains no suggestion of anything allegorical. I have been 
unable to discover any traces of its influence upon Bunyan’s style. 
In the case of the Pathway there is a different story to tell. Bun- 
yan’s indebtedness to Dent was, as I hope to show, far greater than 
his modest acknowledgment in Grace Abounding would lead one 
to suspect. 

Arthur Dent was an ardent Puritan. He matriculated as a pen- 
sioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, November 15, 1571, taking 
his B. A. degree in 1575-6, and his M. A. in 1579. The following 


1 John Brown, John Bunyan, 1885, p. 57. 
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year we find him rector of South Shoebury, Essex. He was soon 
subjected to considerable persecution from Bishop Aylmer, his 
Diocesan, for “ refusing to wear the surplice and omitting the sign 
of the cross in baptism.” He was one of the twenty-seven ministers 
who, being unable to subscribe to the declaration that “there is 
nothing contained in the book of Common Prayer contrary to the 
word of God,” sent in a petition to the Lords of the Queen’s 
Council. He was greatly admired as a preacher, and his printed 
sermons, which ran through many editions, were held in high 
esteem. He died about 1607. 

The Pathway is written in dialogue form. There are four char- 
acters: Theologus, a Divine; Philagathus, an honest man; Asune- 
tus, an ignorant man; and Antilegon, a caviller. Theologus is the 
chief expositor of the questions propoundéd by Philagathus, while 
Asunetus and Antilegon offer frequent objections and display little 
or no knowledge of spiritual matters. The book is divided into 
nineteen chapters. (I) deals with “Man’s Corruption and 
Misery ”; (II) with “ Regeneration”; (II-XII) with the “ Nine 
manifest signs of man’s condemnation, namely, pride, whoredom, 
covetousness, contempt of the gospel, swearing, lying, drunken- 
ness, idleness, oppression ”; (XIII) “'The Dreadful Effects of Sin 
on Individuals and Upon Nations”; (XIV) “ Marks and Evi- 
dences of Salvation”; (XV) “ Predestination and Election” ; 
(XVI) “ Hindrances in the Way of Man’s Salvation”; (XVII) 
“The Sin and Danger of Ignorance With the Vast Importance of 
the Gospel Ministry as a Remedy”; (XVIII) “ Christ’s Coming 
to Judgment”; (XIX) “Conviction and Conversion—Gospel 
Consolations and Conclusions.” At the close of the discussion are 
appended a few prayers suitable for morning and evening devotions. 
While these discussions frequently grow tedious, there are many 
passages in which the author treats the sins and follies of his own 
day in a trenchant, vigorous style not unlike that of his more 
gifted successor. 

It is in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman that the influence 
of the Pathway is most apparent. This book, intended by Bunyan 
as a companion-picture to the Pilgrim’s Progress, was published 
by Nathaniel Ponder in 1680. It is a story of unusual power. 
Froude, after pronouncing it “a very remarkable story,” adds, “ it 
is extremely interesting, merely as a picture of vulgar English life 
in a provincial town such as Bedford was when Bunyan lived there. 
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The drawing is so good, the details so minute, the conception so 
unexaggerated, that we are disposed to believe we must have a real 
history before us.” ? f 

There is, indeed, no reason for not accepting at their face value 
Bunyan’s own words addressed to the “ Courteous Reader”: “I 
have,” he writes, “as little as may be gone out of the road of my 
own observation of things. Yea, I think, I may truly say that to the 
best of my remembrance, all the things that here I discourse of, I 
mean as to matter of fact, have been acted upon the stage of this 
world, even many times before mine eyes.” The story of Badman’s 
life is interspersed with numerous other stories of the sins and 
punishments that have befallen wicked persons. Several of these 
are taken from Clarke’s Looking-Glass for Sinners, others from the 
writer’s own observation. In the Preface Bunyan declares that 
his reason for concealing the names of many of the persons whose 
sins and punishments he has related is that he does not wish to 
heap disgrace and contempt upon them nor to provoke those of 
their relations who survive them.* Undoubtedly, in and around 
Bedford, there must have been abundant material for a life and 
death of Mr. Badman. 

But this in no sense debars us from believing that Bunyan was 
susceptible to the influence of other writers, especially when we 
know that he was familiar, as he certainly was, with such works as 
Dent’s Pathway. Dent’s influence is seen first of all in the general 
framework which Bunyan adopted for his Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman. Like the Pathway, it is in dialogue form, but instead 
of four interlocutors, as in the Pathway, there are only two—Mr. 
Wiseman and Mr. Attentive. Mr. Wiseman is the chief expositor, 
as is Theologus of the earlier work, while Mr. Attentive plays much 
the same role as does Philagathus—that of questioner. Bunyan 
has no character corresponding to either Asunetus or Antilegon, 
unless Badman be thought of as a composite of the two. But 
Badman, it should be added, never appears in person; his whole 
story is put into the mouth of Mr. Wiseman. 

The dialogue in both books begins in much the same way. Mr. 


? Froude, Bunyan, English Men of Letters, p. 112. 

* Offor, Bunyan’s Works, 1867, 111, 590. One, the Story of Old Tod, has 
become familiar through Browning’s dramatic poem, Ned Bratts. 

‘Offor, m1, 593. 
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Wiseman, meeting Mr. Attentive early one morning, notes his look 
of concern and inquires what is the matter, whether he has lost 
any of his cattle. Mr. Attentive confesses to a feeling of anxiety, 
but not because of anything he has lost; “it is because of the 
badness of the times.” Mr. Wiseman admits that the times are 
bad, and with that gives a great sigh. 


bd 


Attentive. “ But why, good Sir, do you sigh so deeply . . .?’ 


Wiseman. “I am concerned with you for the badness of the 
times, but that was not the cause of that sigh. ... I sighed at 
the remembrance of the death of that man for whom the bell tolled 
at our town yesterday.” © 


Atten. “My, I trow, Mr. Goodman your neighbor is not dead. 
Indeed I did hear that he had been sick.” 

Wise. “No, no, it is not he... If he had died, I should 
only have been concerned that the world had lost a light; but the 
man that I am concerned for now was one that never was good, 
therefore such an one who is not dead only, but damned... .” 


Mr. Attentive is eager to know who the man is: he has sufficient 
leisure, he declares, to hear the whole story. “So they agreed to 
sit down under a tree. Then Mr. Wiseman proceeded as fol- 
loweth.” 

On a pleasant afternoon in May Philagathus meets Theologus 
walking through the fields. They have no sooner exchanged greet- 
ings than they see approaching a couple of neighbors of the next 
parish—Asunetus, “a very ignorant man in God’s Matters,” and 
Antilegon, “a notable atheist and caviller against all goodness.” 
Asked what has brought them hither, Asunetus replies: “ Indeed, 
sir, we have some little business; for we came to talk with one of 
your parish, about a cow we should buy of him.” This remark 
gives rise to a conversation concerning the high price of cows, which 
is suddenly interrupted by Philagathus: 

“T pray you, Mr. Theologus, leave off this talking of kine, and 


worldly matters; and let us enter into some speech of matters of 
religion, whereby we may do good, and take good of one another.” 


Theol. “You say well; but it may be these men’s business re- 
quireth haste, so as they cannot stay.” 


"Strangely enough, Bunyan toward the close of the story seems to have 
forgotten this sentence. He there speaks of Badman’s having been “ buried 
seventeen days.” See Offor, m1, 656. 
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Asun. “No, Sir, We are in no great haste, we can stay two or 
three hours for the days are long. . . .” 


Theol. “Then if it will please you to walk to yonder oak tree, 
there is a goodly arbor, and handsome seats, where we may all sit 
in the shadow, and confer of heavenly matters.” 


LyING 


Mr. Wiseman now proceeds to tell the story of Badman’s life. 
Though descended from godly parents, he was bad from the very 
beginning; he was in fact, “the ring-leader and master-sinner 
from a child.” One of the particular sins to which he was addicted 
as a child was lying. “ He would invent, tell, and stand to the lies 
that he invented and told, and that with such an audacious face, 
that one might even read in his very countenance the symptoms of 
a hard and desperate heart this way.” It was not for lack of 
admonition that Badman was given over to this vice, for he had 
been told over and over again that “all liars shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone,’ and that who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie, should not have any part in the 
new and heavenly Jerusalem.” Lying, it is pointed out, is particu- 
larly heinous in that “a spirit of lying is the devil’s brat, for he is 
a liar and the father of it.” And yet there are “some men that 
will not stick to tell lie after lie, though themselves get nothing 
thereby. They will tell lies in their ordinary discourse with their 
neighbors, also their news, their jests, and their tales, must needs 
be adorned with lies, or else they seem to bear no good sound to 
the ear, nor show much to the fancy of him to whom they are told.” 

Philagathus and Theologus are, if anything, even more severe 
in their condemnation of the sin of lying. “ This vice,” declares 
Philagathus, “is almost as common as swearing. For it is hard to 
find a man who will speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” “Such a man,” replies Theologus, “is hardly to 
be found among the sons of men. They be black swans in the 
earth, they be white crows; they be rare birds.” Lying is the 
particular vice of servants and shopkeepers. Some shopkeepers 
“ will lie as fast as a dog will trot.” “Oh that we could hate it,” 
cries Philagathus, “as the devil, which is the father of it; and as 
hell-fire, which is the reward of it!” After pointing out the 
heinousness and prevalence of this vice, both Dent and Bunyan 
cite examples from the Scriptures of punishment for lying. “Can 
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you not give one some example of God’s judgments upon liars?” 
asks Mr. Attentive. Similarly, Philagathus inquires of Theologus, 
“Have we not examples in the Scriptures of such as have been 
punished for lying?” 


CoNTEMPT FOR THE SCRIPTURES AND THE SABBATH 


In addition to lying, Badman was given to stealing. . But these 
sins were not all. “Alas, alas, he swarmed with sins even as a 
beggar with vermin, and that when he was but a boy.” He “ could 
not endure the Lord’s day. ... Reading the Scriptures, hearing 
sermons, Godly conference, repeating of sermons and prayers, were 
things that he could not away with.” Whenever the Scriptures 
were read or talked of in his presence, Badman would sleep, talk 
of other business, or raise objections to their authority and inspira- 
tion. He was no less irreverent toward those who “did bear in 
their foreheads the name, and in their lives the image of Christ.” 
He either made mock of them or else swore they “ did all in deceit 
and hypocrisy.” “And if he could get anything by the end that 
had scandal in it, if it did but touch professors, how falsely soever 
reported, 0! then he would glory, laugh, and be glad, and lay it 
upon the whole party; saying, ‘ Hang them rogues, there is not a 
barrel better herring of all the holy brotherhood of them. Like 
to like, quoth the devil to the collier, this is your precise crew.’ ” 

The fourth sin of man’s damnation, according to Dent,.is the 
contempt of the gospel. This is a sin attended with great peril 
and danger. “It is to spit God in the face. It is high treason 
against the King of glory.” And yet it is lamentable how little 
men prize the gospel. They esteem it no more than an egg-shell. 
“While the gospel is preached in their churches, many are at 
cards, and tables, in ale houses. Many upon the sabbaths, sleep 
upon their beds, all the sermon while, in the afternoon.” Others 
attend church in the morning. They “serve God in the forenoon, 

and the devil in the afternoon ; some run after whores and harlots 
~ on the sabbaths; some run to dancing and bear-baitings; some sit 
upon their stalls; some sit in their shops; some by the fire-side ; 
some sit idly in the streets; some go to the stool-ball, and others 
look on. O miserable wretches! O cursed caitiffs!: O monstrous 
hell-hounds; which so grossly and openly contemn the gospel of 
Christ! ” 
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Contempt of the gospel, says Philagathus, is evidenced in the 
great contempt of the age for the ministers of the gospel. “ Every 
rascal dares scoff and scorn at the most grave and ancient fathers 
and pastors of the church,” and flout them in the streets or on the 
highway. These men to whom the Holy Ghost has given honored 
titles, such as God’s secretaries, God’s ambassadors, and angels, 
“these vile varlets and venomous vermin of the earth dare call 
proud prelates, pild parsons, pelting priests.” ® 


SWEARING 


Badman, while yet a lad, was greatly addicted to swearing and 
cursing. It came as natural to him as to eat, drink, and sleep. 
In fact, he esteemed this kind of sin a badge of honor. Mr. Wise- 
man is persuaded that many must share Mr. Badman’s false no- 
tions about swearing, else they would not so frequently “ belch out 
their blasphemous oaths as they do; they take a pride in it; they 
think that to swear is gentleman-like; and, having once accus- 
tomed themselves unto it, they hardly leave it all the days of their 
lives.” 

In the chapter on Swearing, the fifth sign of man’s condemna- 
tion, Dent puts into the mouths of Theologus and Philagathus a 
somewhat similar comment upon the prevalence of this sin. “ At 
this day,” says Theologus, “ there is no sin more common amongst 
us than swearing. For many there be which cannot speak ten 
words, but one shall be an oath.” It is a vice, adds Philagathus, 
to which even the boys and the children in the streets are addicted. 
They rap out oaths as though they had “ sucked them out of their 
mothers’ breasts.” It is a rare thing to talk to a man “but he 
will belch out one oath or another.” 

The enumeration by Theologus of the oaths most widely cur- 
rent in his day finds its counterpart in a similar enumeration by 
Mr. Wiseman. “ There be six oaths,” says Theologus, “ which are 
(of all others) most rife and common, in every man’s mouth; 
and they be these: by my faith—by my- troth—by our Lady—by 
St. Mary—By God—As God shall judge me.” Mr. Wiseman, on 
the other hand, declares: “ Some indeed, swear by idols, as by the 
mass, by our lady, by saints, beasts, birds, and other creatures; 


*Badman, after his marriage, would taunt and speak contemptuously 
of his wife’s preachers. 
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but the usual way of our profane ones in England is to swear by 
God, Christ, faith, and the like.” Theologus, who condemns 
swearing by the mass, by the rood, by idols—in fact, all forms of 
swearing—is charged by Asunetus with being an anabaptist. “ Not 
so,” replies Theologus. “For though I condemn swearing by 
creatures, swearing by idols, and all other swearing, yet do I 
allow swearing before a magistrate, and privately also in matters 
of weight and importance, for the further bolting out of the truth. 
This is warranted from God’s own mouth.” Mr. Wiseman like- 
wise approves of this form of oath: “To swear groundedly and 
necessarily, which then a man does when he swears as being called 
thereto of God, that is tolerated by the Word.” 

In reply to the inquiry of Asunetus, “ May we not swear by 
God in our common talk? ” Theologus cites the case of the heathen 
who, “in common talk, will not allow any oath much less to swear 
by God.” 

Mr. Wiseman, also, strives to magnify the heinousness of this 
sin by citing the case of the heathen who “ have looked upon swear- 
ing to be a solemn ordinance of God, and therefore not to be lightly 
or vainly used by men, though to confirm a matter of truth.” 


INFLUENCE OF Bap Books 


Another point of contact between the Pathway and The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman is the strong opposition of both 
authors to the reading of bad books. One of the evil influ- 
ences in the life of young Badman was his love of vile books. He 
“would get all the bad and abominable books that he could, as 
beastly romances, and books full of ribaldry, even such as imme- 
diately tended to set all fleshly lusts on fire.” As for good books, 
he would not deign to look into them; “they might lie in his 
master’s house till they rotted.” 

Asunetus, the ignorant man of the Pathway, has at length been 
awakened by the dialogue to which he has listened to a conviction 
of sin. He begins to quake and tremble, and “ feel great terror 
in his conscience lest he shall be damned.” 


“Tush, tush,” says Antilegon, the caviller, “now I see you are 
in a melancholy humor. If you will go home with me I can give 
you a speedy remedy, for I have many pleasant and merry books, 
which if you should hear them read, would soon remedy you of 
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this melancholy passion. I have the Court of Venus, the Palace 
of Pleasure, Beuas of Southampton, Ellen of Rummin, the merry 
Jest of the Frier and the Boy, the pleasant story of Clem of the 
Clough, Adam Bell and William of Cloudesley, the odd tale of Wil- 
liam, Richard and Humfry, the pretty conceit of John Splinter’s 
last Will and Testament; which all are excellent and singular books 
against heartqualms, and to remove such dumpishness, as I see you 
are now fallen into.” 

“ And shall I tell you my opinion of them?” interrupts Phila- 
gathus. “I do thus think, that they were devised by the devil, 
seen and allowed by the pope, printed in hell, bound up by hob- 
goblin, and first published and dispersed in Rome, Italy, and 
Spain; and all to this end, that thereby men might be kept from 
the reading of the scriptures.” - 


DRUNKENNESS 


Another sin to which Badman has become a slave is drunkenness. 
“ First,” says Mr. Wiseman, “he became a frequenter of taverns 
and tippling-houses, and would stay there until he was even as 
drunk as a beast.” (Later on in the story Badman falls from his 
horse while drunk and breaks his leg). “This was swinish,” de- 
clares Mr. Attentive, “for drunkenness is so beastly a sin... 
that I wonder that any that have but the appearance of men can 
give up themselves to so beastly, yea, worse than beastly, a thing.” 

This dialogue is strikingly similar to that which marks the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter of the Pathway. “Now I pray you 
speak,” says Philagathus, “ your judgment of the Seventh sin of 
condemnation; which is drunkenness.” Theologus: “It is so 
brutish and beastly asin, that a man would think, it should not 
need to be spoken against; but that all reasonable men should ever 
abhor it, and quake to think of if. For it is a most swinish thing.” 

The pictures which each writer draws of the evils attendant upon 
drunkenness have much in common. Mr. Wiseman sums them up 
under four headings: (1) Poverty; (2) great and incurable dis- 
eases of the body; (3) Other evils—Woe, sorrow, babbling, ete. ; 
(4) Shortening of one’s life. 


“ But worse than all,” remarks Mr. Attentive, “it also prepares 
men for everlasting burnings.” 

Mr. Wiseman: “ Yea, and it so stupefies and besots the soul that 
a man that is far gone in drunkenness is hardly ever recovered to 
God... . Such an one will sleep till he dies, though he sleeps on 
the top of a mast; let his dangers be never so great, and death and 
damnation never so near, he will not be awakened out of his sleep.” 
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Compare now “the cursed fruits‘and events of drunkenness ” 
enumerated by Theologus. They are: “ Woe, alas! Grief, misery, 
beggary, poverty, shame, lusts, strife, babbling, brawling, fighting, 
quarrelling, surfeiting, sickness, diseases, swinish sleeping, secur- 
ity and sensuality.” Theologus, as did Mr. Wiseman, cites Prov- 
erbs xxiii, 29 and 33. 


WHOREDOM 


Besides being a drunkard and a thief, Badman “ was a ring- 
leader to them all in the beastly sin of Whoredom.” Mr. Attentive 
and Mr. Wiseman discuss at considerable length the sin of un- 
cleanness. Its prevalence and its ruinous effects are dwelt upon. 
Bunyan relates several stories growing out of his own observation 
as well as some he had read in Clark’s Looking-Glass for Sinners 
illustrative of the evils that follow in the wake of this sin. The 
discussion in which Wiseman and Attentive engage has a few 
points in common with that of Philagathus and Theologus upon 
whoredom and adultery, the second sign of man’s condemnation. 
Theologus having quoted a number of scriptural passages in con- 
demnation of the sin, Philagathus declares: “ You have very well 
shewed, out of God’s book, the great danger of whoredom ‘and adul- 
tery. And it is greatly to be lamented, that men in this age make 
so light of it as they do, and that it is so common a vice.” This 
observation tallies closely with that of Mr. Attentive that “ This 
sin of uncleanness is mightily cried out against both by Moses, the 
prophets, Christ, and his apostles; and yet, as we see, for all that, 
how men run headlong to it!” In addition to emphasizing the 
eternal damnation awaiting him who is addicted to this sin, both 
Bunyan and Dent speak of the numerous ills that in this life befall 
the man guilty of it. “They (adulterers),” writes Dent, “ wound 
themselves in their soul—they wound themselves in their goods— 
they wound themselves in their wives and children.” The evils 
mentioned by Bunyan are: (1) This sin bringeth a man to pov- 
erty; (2) it is destructive to the body; (3) it is often the cause 
of vile diseases; (4) it is oftentimes attended with murder, par- 
ticularly the murder of the illegitimate child. 


We now come to a part of the life-history of Mr. Badman which 
seems to have no counterpart in Dent’s little book. Badman tires 
of the good master to whom ke has been apprenticed, and seeks 
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out one equally as wicked as himself. This new arrangement 
lasts but a short while, however; for Badman’s wickedness often 
causes his master loss. His good old father sets him up in busi- 
ness, but he is no sooner “set up than he is almost as soon set 
down again.” He gets so deeply in debt that he is hard put to it 
to keep out of prison. His wicked companions “egg him to the 
ale-house, but yet make him Jack-pay-for all... . He went now 
like a tired jade, the devil had rid him almost off of his legs.” 
Acting upon the advice of his companions, Badman resolves to 
marry a rich wife. He finds a young woman who is wealthy, but 
who is also very godly. To win her Badman decides to play the 
hypocrite. He pretends to be greatly interested in religion and 
particularly in the saving of his own soul. She falls a victim to 
his wiles. He is no sooner married than “he hangs his religion 
upon the hedge. ... He also began now to go out a-nights to 
those drabs who were his familiars before, with whom he would 
stay sometimes till midnight, and sometimes till almost morning, 
and then would come home drunk as a swine.” Of their seven 
children one followed in the footsteps of the mother, three were 
like their father, and the remainder became “a kind of mongrel 
professors.” 


OPPRESSION 


After Mr. Badman “had swaggered and whored away most of 
his wife’s fortune,” he hit upon “another way to get money, and 
that by hatfuls and pocketfuls at a time.” His plan was to feather 
his nest with other men’s goods and money and then break. His 
creditors after many futile attempts to collect what was owing 
them were glad to compromise on five shillings in the pound. 


“ And did he do thus indeed?” inquired Mr. Attentive. 


“Yes, once and again,” replies Mr. Wiseman. “I think he 
brake twice or thrice.” 


Still another means Badman had of enriching himself was 
through the use of false weights and balances, and the practice of 
extortion—extortion which consisted in taking advantage of his 
neighbors’ necessities to force them to pay more than the goods 
were worth. It is extortion, says Mr. Wiseman, to charge the poor 
man who may happen to live at a great distance from the market 
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an exorbitant price. Again hucksters who “ buy up the poor man’s 
victuals by wholesale and sell it to him again for unreasonable 
gains, by retail” are extortioners. Many of them, tho not all, 
thus “bite and pinch” the poor. They are indeed, nothing less 
than usurers. Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive now engage in a 
spirited discussion of the principles of trading, in which Mr. Wise- 
man contends that it is unlawful for any man to sell as dearly as 
he can or to buy as cheaply as he can. 

The dialogue is not unlike that between Philagathus and Theo- 
logus on Oppression, the last sign of condemnation. Both Bunyan 
and Dent speak of those guilty of “ biting and pinching ” the poor, 
‘ griping and grinding the faces’ * of the poor, of those endeavoring 
“by hook or crook” to get all they can. 


PRIDE 


Added to all Mr. Badman’s wickedness was pride. “ He counted 
himself,” says Mr. Wiseman, “ as wise as the wisest in the country, 
as good as the best, and as beautiful as he that had most of it.” 
This sin of pride is very strongly denounced, and many passages 
of scripture cited to prove its heinousness. There are two sorts of 
pride, spiritual pride and bodily pride. The signs of a proud 
heart are also signs of bodily pride: “the putting on of gold and 
pearls, and costly array; the plaiting of the hair, the following of 
fashion, the seeking by gestures to imitate the proud, either by 
speech, looks, dresses, goings, or other fools’ baubles.” Mr. Wise- 
man is particularly severe in his denunciation of the “ proud 
dames in England” who, although professors, wear garments as 
bewitching and tempting as what of old was called the attire of a 
harlot. 


“ Why are they for going with their bull’s fore-tops,* with their 
naked shoulders and paps hanging out like a cow’s bag? Why are 
they for painting their faces, for stretching out their neck, and for 
putting themselves unto all the formalities which proud fancy had 


"Of. Isaiah, m1, 15: “ What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind ‘the faces of the poor? Saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 

* Cf. the speech of Asunetus: “ What say you then to these doubled and 
redoubled ruffs, which are now in common use, strouting fardingales, 
long locks, fore tufts, shag hair, and all these new fashions which are 
devised and taken up every day.” The Plain Man’s Pathway, p. 37. 
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them to? Is it because they would honor God? .... No, no, it 
is rather to please their lusts, to satisfy their wild and extravagant 
fancies.” 

Dent is equally vigorous in his denunciation of pride, which, he 
declares, “is a master-devil and the master-pock of the soul.” 
After pointing out the folly of spiritual pride, he discusses “ pride 
in apparel.” 


“ It was never good world,” cries Asunetus, “ since starching and 
stealing, busks and whalebones, supporters and rabatoes, full 
moons and hobby-horses, painting and dying, with selling of favour 
and complexion came to be in use. ... And what say you then 
to painting of faces, laying open of naked breasts, dying of hair, 
wearing of perriwigs, and other hair coronets and top gallants? 
And what say you to our artificial women which will be better than 
God hath made them? They like not his handy work, they will 
mend it, and have other complexion, other faces, other hair, other 
bones, other breasts, and other bellies than God made them.” 


Both Bunyan and Dent reproach the ministers for failure to 
condemn this sin of pride in apparel, and both are particularly 
severe against the manifestation of pride on the part of women who 
are professors of religion. 

A few verbal resemblances are also noticeable. Bunyan speaks 
of the “ proud dames in England,” Dent of the “ proud dames and 
mincing minions of Jerusalem ”—“ Heart pride is discovered,” 
says Bunyan, “by a stretched-out neck and by mincing as they 
go.” The word mincing is, of course, taken by both writers from 
Isaiah 111, 16—a passage which both cite. Mr. Badman would not 
admit that the “ putting on of gold, and pearls, and costly array ” 
was pride, but rather neatness, handsomeness, comeliness, cleanli- 
ness, ete.” Theologus, when asked by Philagathus to ‘set down 
his judgment for outward attire,’ replies: “it must be as the 
apostle saith: comely, decent, handsome, neat, and seemly: not 
light, not wanton, not lascivious, not immodest, not offensive.” 


DratTH-BED REPENTANCE. 


Badman now suffers several mishaps. While drunk he falls from 
his horse and breaks his leg, and a few months later is seized with 
a dangerous sickness. To the great delight of his pious wife and 
her friends, he becomes penitent and makes a solemn vow that if 
God will let him recover from this illness he will in the future be a 
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changed man. His prayer is answered, but with returning health 
all signs of a changed life vanish; he “ betook him again to the 
world, his lusts, and wicked companions; and there was an end of 
Mr. Badman’s conversion.” ‘This incident gives rise to a long 
discussion between Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive on death-bed 
repentances, in which both agree that “ sick-bed repentance is 
seldom good for anything.” 

In the Pathway Antilegon, who has declared that he hopes to 
repent if he is given time to do so before death, is warned by 
Theologus of the danger of delay. Repentance, he declares, “is no 
ordinary three hours’ matter. ... Cursory saying a few prayers 
before death availeth not. For, though true repentance be never 
too late, yet late repentance is seldom true.” 

Badman’s return to his old way of life breaks his wife’s heart. 
She soon falls into a languishing distemper, and in a few weeks 
dies. Badman is eventually trapped into marrying a woman as 
vile as himself. After some fourteen or sixteen years of a cat and 
dog life with this woman, Badman dies. But he dies “like a 
lamb, or, as they call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and without 
fear.” ® Mr. Froude has expressed great admiration at the way in 
which the story ends. There is nothing he declares melodramatic 
about its close; the quiet death of Badman is a fine stro’ ~ art. 
Every reader, I think, must admit the justness of Mr. F. de’s 
observation. The idea, however, may possibly have been suggested 
to Bunyan by Dent. The Pathway closes with the conversion of 
Asunetus, but Antilegon, like Bunyan’s Badman, remains impeni- 
tent. 

A last note of resemblance is seen in the very close. Mr. Atten- 
tive reminds Mr. Wiseman that the sun is growing low, and he 
must take his leave. This is paralleled by Antilegon’s remark: 
“The sun draweth low, Asunetus, it is time for you and me to be 
going.” “TI also thank you,” adds Mr. Attentive, “for your free- 
dom with me, in granting of me your reply to all my questions. 
I would only beg your prayers that God will give me grace, that I 
may neither live nor die as did Mr. Badman.” In the Pathway 
Asunetus says to Theologus: “I can never be thankful enough for 


®*My colleague, Professor R. A. Law, has suggested to me that the 
“ chrisom-child-like ” death of Badman may possibly be a reflection of 
Falstaff’s manner of death. See Henry V, 1. 3. 
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all the good instructions and comforts which I have heard from 
you this day; I hope I shall remember some of them whilst I live.” 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced, I think, to prove that the 
Pathway had left a lasting impression upon Bunyan’s mind. His 
artistic sense taught him the value of the concrete. The abstract 
teaching of Dent’s book is made powerful and effective only when 
linked with the life-story of an individual sinner. Dent discusses 
the evils of lying and drunkenness; Bunyan draws a vivid. picture 
of the liar and drunkard. And yet he failed to get entirely from 
under the weight of the abstract. The weakness of The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman is found in the many long discussions of the 
sins to which Mr. Badman is addicted. So long as Bunyan sticks 
to the story proper, just so long does he hold the individual atten- 
tion of his reader; interest lags when he begins to preach. This 
same weakness is found in the Pilgrim’s Progress, but not to the 
same degree as in the later story. 

J. B. WHarey. 
The University of Texas. 





SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS AND THE 
HISTORIC MAID OF ORLEANS * 


It’ :s‘certainly true that the Maid of Orleans was not without her 
place in literature before Schiller, but it is equally true that the 
great dramatist was the first to-approach her with that liberality 
of spirit which discards alike the prejudice of the sceptic, and the 
blind adoration of the fanatical partisan. One knows that Schiller 
spared no pains in his preliminary studies, that he read widely, and 
sought fully to appreciate everything within his reach, which could 
in any way contribute to a clear conception of the medieval mind, 
and to a proper understanding of the nature of medieval society ; 
one knows that he trusted much to Hume and Rapin de Thoyras. 
Yet the Johanna of his play remains in the end essentially a child 
of his own heart. I shall endeavor in this paper to consider Schil- 
ler’s heroine in relation to the historic Maid of Orleans.” 


* The historic character is referred to throughout as the Maid, and Schil- 
ler’s character as Johanna. ; 

? This historic Maid of Orleans I have sought in the actual evidence ‘con- 
cerning her as given by T. Douglas Murray in Jeanne d’Arc: Being the 
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From the Prolog of Die Jungfrau von Orleans one receives the 
impression that Johanna is, even in private life, a girl of unusual 
character. There is an obvious disparity between her.and her sur- 
roundings. It is not surprising that Thibaut d’Arc feels anxiety 
about a daughter the workings of whose mind he is not capable of 
understanding ; nor does it seem improper that Johanna takes no 
interest in the immediate concerns of the family. It is only fitting 
that a girl who walks abroad at unusual hours, is raised above the 
superstitious fears of her neighbors, and converses with the ‘ wind 
of the mountains,’ should already have given proofs of her exceed- 
ing bravery. 

Raimond 
Denkt nach, wie sie den Tigerwolf bezwang, 
Das grimmig wilde Tier, das unsre Heerden 
Verwiistete, den Schrecken aller Hirten. 
Sie ganz allein, die hiwenherz’ge Jungfrau, 
Stritt mit dem Wolf und rang das Lamm ihm ab, 


Das er im blut’gen Rachen schon davon trug. 
Prolog. Se. 3. 


Surely, whether or not one sees in the story of the lamb and the 
wolf a symbol of the saving of France from the English, it is these 
characteristics of fearlessness and resource that lead one most nat- 
urally to appreciate the Johanna whose thoughts run on war and 
warlike things. It does not appear impossible that this “ lowen- 
herz’ge Jungfrau ” should consider that she is certain of success in 
a mission which God Himself has imposed upon her, the destruc- 
tion of the foreign yoke in France. The girl who converses with 
the ‘ wind of the mountains’ may easily come to believe in miracles, 
and to hear the voice of God saying to her: 


“Geh hin! Du sollst auf Erden fiir mich zeugen.” 
Prolog. Se. 4. 


To her the helmet which Bertrand brings is but an outward sign of 
the grace which she already feels upon her ; and her conviction that 
she will not return to her home proceeds not so much from fore- 


Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on Oath 
and Set forth in the Original documents. Mr. Murray remarks in the 
preface that this is “the only known instance in which a complete bio- 
graphical record, of historical importance, has been elicited by evidence 
taken on oath.” 
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knowledge, as from a proper sense that a tool of the Lord cannot 
again be put to common use. Before the first scene of the tragedy 
opens, one can say truly with Raimond: 


Da scheint sie mir was Héh’res zu bedeuten, 
Und diinkt mir’s oft, sie stamm’ aus andern Zeiten. 
Prolog. Se. 2. 


This Johanna of the Prolog corresponds but ill to the simple girl 
whom her fellow villagers knew. It is true that this girl was 
fervently religious, and that her habit of kneeling down to pray in 
unaccustomed places at unaccustomed seasons had drawn attention 
upon her ; but there is no suggestion that these devotional exercises 
aroused in anyone about her a belief similar to that to which 
Raimond gives expression. And her own assertion that “1 did not 
go to the fields with the sheep and the other animals” * leaves no 
grounds for pondering whether or not her physical courage would 
have induced her to face a wolf single-handed. One cannot, more- 
over, perceive in Schiller’s heroine the industrious maiden who, on 
the evidence of the villagers, was so sympathetic to the poor; she 
seems to live too much in a world of her own to be conscious of the 
daily misfortunes of those about her. Much more human is the 
historic Maid who, if she did not hear God speaking ‘ out of the 
branches of this tree,’ not only heard but also saw the Archangel 
Michael, St. Margaret, and St. Catherine, and at times the Blessed 
Virgin, who instructed her how to act, at first in private and then 
in public affairs. One may remark, for example, her blunt state- 
ment “I saw them (St. Michael and the angels) with my bodily 
eyes, as well as I see you” (p. 29). And consider in general the 
tenor of her replies throughout the Trial. It should be noticed that 
the ‘ Voice’ or the ‘ Voices’ which she obeys do not reach her 
except through the mouths of definite persons, as is seen by the 
following evidence. “This Voice that speaks to you, is it that of 
an Angel, or of a Saint, or from God direct?” “It is the Voice 
of Saint Catherine and of Saint Margaret. Their faces are adorned 
with beautiful crowns, very rich and precious” (p. 28). Johanna, 
on the other hand, has seen only the Blessed Virgin herself, on one 
special occasion, and under special circumstances. 


* Cf. the evidence in the Rehabilitation, Depositions at Domremy, p. 210 ff. 
*P. 17. 


2 
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Und einmals, als ich eine lange Nacht 

In frommer Andacht unter diesem Baum 

Gesessen und dem Schlafe widerstand, 

Da trat die Heilige zu mir, ein Schwert 

Und Fahne tragend, aber sonst wie ich 

Als Schiferin gekleidet, und sie sprach zu mir: 

“Tch bin’s. Steh auf, Johanna! 
Act I. Se. 10. 


One feels that the humble Maid of the visions appeals more to the 
heart than the lofty virgin of Schiller’s Prolog. Thus if the dra- 
matist has retained the historic piety of the Maid, he has given it a 
more remote, a less directly emotional character. Yet there remain 
two fundamental qualities which Johanna has in common with the 
Maid, the goodness and purity in which Raimond so wholeheartedly 
trusts. 

The matter of her projected marriage is one which leads us from 
the Maid of the village to the Maid of the court and the camp, for 
it is undoubtedly intimately connected with her belief in her mis- 
sion. Schiller’s heroine has remained cold to the advances of 
Raimond for the space of three years, because, as has been seen, it 
was God’s will that she should not know man’s love; but her con- 
duct is certainly displeasing to her father.’ In general the dra- 
matist would appear to agree with the tenor of such facts as we 
possess, relative to a projected marriage.* In accordance, then, 
with the will of God, the preservation of her chastity is the bounden 
duty of Johanna throughout her public career. So much impor- 
tance, indeed, does Schiller place upon his heroine’s virginity, that, 
whereas in the Prolog we are told of nothing save the voice of God, 
which speaks to her, we learn now that the Blessed Virgin, herself, 
had appeared to Johanna in a vision and warned her always to 
guard her chastity. 


Und sie versetzte: “ Eine reine Jungfrau 
Volibringt jedwedes Herrliche auf Erden, 
Wenn sie der ird’schen Liebe widersteht. 
Act I. Se. 10. 


And again when the King desires to marry her to one of his nobles, 
she breaks into an impassioned speech, culminating in the lines: 


*Thibaut: Du, meine Jiingste, machst mir Gram und Schmerz. 
*Cf. p. 60. 
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Der Miinner Auge schon, das mich begehrt, 
Ist mir ein Grauen und Entheiligung 





Act III. Se. 4. 







When, therefore, she finds that despite her efforts her heart is 
attracted to Lionel, she is horrible in her own eyes; there is nothing 
hyperbolical in her words to Agnes Sorel: 






Verlass mich! Wende dich von mir! Beflecke 
Dich nicht mit meiner pesterfiillten Nihe! 

Sei gliicklich, geh! Mich lass in tiefster Nacht 
Mein Ungliick, meine Schande, mein Entsetzen 
Verbergen. 






Act IV. Se. 2. 







It is the thought of the weakness of her flesh towards Lionel that 
drives her from the Cathedral ; it is the knowledge of this weakness, 
which destroys her sacred vow, which renders her unable to say 
ought in her own defence, when her father accuses her of complicity 
with the powers of darkness. Only by submitting without murmur 
to the divine retribution is she at last enabled to recover her peace 
of mind; and all her former strength of purpose and force of char- 
acter returns, when she has looked Lionel in’ the face and said: 


Du bist 
Der Feind mir, der verhasste, meines Volkes. 
Nichts kann gemein sein zwischen dir und mir. 
Nicht lieben kann ich dich. 














Act V. Se. 9. 







From the evidence one would incline to say that Schiller had not 
in making the tragic guilt of Johanna lie in her passing passion 
for Lionel, introduced an inner meaning into the preservation of 
her chastity, but rather deepened a meaning it already possessed. 
For not only was the Maid found to be unspotted, but the perfect 
modesty of her behavior was not attacked save by the malice of 
her enemies ; nothing in the depositions gives the least grounds for 
criticizing her morals. While it is obvious that she was careful to 
guard against all imputations, and to keep men’s minds, as far as 
possible, free from carnal thoughts,’ yet there is one aspect of 
this matter in which the. dramatist is at variance with historical 
fact. The Dunois of the play is from the first attracted by the 














7 Cf. the evidence of the Count Dunois, p. 234, of the Sieur de Gaucourt, 
p. 236, of Guillaume de Ricarville, p. 237-238, and of Simon Baucroix, p. 258. 
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personality of Johanna,’ and in Act III. Sc. 1, one discovers him 
in argument with La Hire as to which of them would make for her 
the more suitable husband. Even after the cloud has come over 
her, Dunois, if he makes no further: profession of his love, shows 
that in the depths of his heart it is not dead: The English, who 
actually were not so explicit, regard Johanna as the paramour of 
Dunois.® But Dunois in his deposition refutes all suggestion of an 
amorous connection between himself and the Maid. Indeed, it 
would appear that not only his passions, but also those of all 
belonging to the Dauphin’s party, were not aroused by the presence 
of the Maid.’® Certainly there is no evidence to the contrary. But 
whereas the dramatist represents his heroine as beautiful,’* one 
finds nothing touching her looks in the depositions. 

Along with her physical beauty goes, in the play, her physical 
strength ; not only is this patent in Act V. Sc. 11, where the break- 
ing of the chains must be regarded in great part as symbolical of 
the wonderful power of her patriotism, but also in the struggle 
with Lionel.**. This strength is‘tacitly accorded her by the record 
of her endurance under exhausting conditions, as may be found in 
the depositions of those who were about her during the months of 
warfare.** While the fact that she was able to sustain herself on 


*Cf. Act I. Se. 10. Dunois: 
Nicht ihren Wundern, ihrem Auge glaub’ ich, 
Der reinen Unschuld ihres Angesichts. 

*Cf. Act II. Se. 3. 


#0 Cf. the evidence as cited in note 7. 
“Cf. Act I. Sc. 9. Raoul: 


Denn aus der Tiefe des Gehélzes plotzlich 

Trat eine Jungfrau, mit behelmtem Haupt 

Wie eine Kriegesgéttin, schén zugleich 

Und schrecklich anzusehen, 

Act II. Se. 7. Montgomery: 

Furchtbar ist deine Rede, doch dein Blick ist sanft, 
Nicht schrecklich bist du in der Niihe anzuschauen; 
Es zieht das Herz mich zu der lieblichen Gestalt. 


Act III. Se. 10. Lionel: 
Mich jammert deine Jugend, deine Schiénheit! 


* Cf. Act ITI. Se. 10. 
™ Cf. Evidence in the Rehabilitation, passim. 
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very moderate allowances of bread dipped in wine ** argues that 
she must have had a considerable fund of strength upon which 
to draw, Schiller’s heroine makes use of her strength in her 
encounters with the enemy,’* and in these encounters she shows 
no mercy. 

Johanna 


Betrogner Thor! Verlorner! In der Jungfrau Hand 
Bist du gefallen, die verderbliche, woraus 
Nicht Rettung noch Erlisung mehr zu hoffen ist. 
Wenn dich das Ungliick in des Krokodils Gewalt 
Gegeben oder des gefleckten Tigers Klaun, 
Wenn du der Liwenmutter junge Brut geraubt, 
Du kénntest Mitleid finden und Barmherzigkeit, 
Doch tidtlich ist’s, der Jungfrau zu begegnen. 
Act II. Se. 7. 


The sacred duty of retribution, which at times assumes the form 
of revenge,’® has rendered her deaf to all appeals to her humanity. 


Johanna 


Nicht mein Geschlecht beschwére! Nenne mich nicht Weib! 
Gleichwie die kérperlosen Geister, die nicht frein 
Auf ird’sche Weise, schliess’ ich mich an kein Geschlecht 
Der Menschen an, und dieser Panzer deckt kein Herz. 
Act II. Se. 7. 


Through the help of the Blessed Virgin she has crushed the natural 
tenderness of her heart,’’ until she is most at home in the press of 
battle. 


Johanna 


Dass der Sturm der Schlacht. mich fasste, 
Speere sausend mich umtiénten 
In des heissen Streites Wuth! 
Wieder fiind’ ich meinen Muth! 
Act IV. Se. 1. 


*“ Cf. Deposition of Dunois, p. 231. 
*® Cf. besides accounts of her prowess in the mouths of others the fight 
with Montgomery, Act II. Sc. 7. 
* Cf. Act II. Sc. 7. Johanna: 
Der Tag 
Der Rache ist gekommen; nicht lebendig mehr 
Zuriicke messen werdet ihr das heil’ge Meer 


* Johanna’s monologue, Act II. Sec. 8. 
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In this Schiller is at variance with the evidence as a whole. The 
witnesses in the Rehabilitation are unanimous with regard to the 
Maid’s lack of blood-thirstiness: indeed, according to them her first 
thought was always to avoid fighting, if possible. One may take 
as an example the evidence of Simon Baucroix (p. 258): “ When 
Jeanne saw them in flight and the French following after, she said 
to the French: ‘Let the English go, and slay them not; it is 
enough for me that they have retreated.’ ”** The Maid evidently 
never fully overcame an innate distaste for weapons and their 
employment. Most explicit are the words of de Séguin (p. 291): 
“JT remember Jeanne was asked why she always marched with a 
banner in her hand? ‘ Because,’ she answered, ‘I do not wish to 
use my sword, nor to kill anyone.’ ” 

The question of the Maid’s liking for arms and fighting leads 
naturally to that of her qualities as a leader of men. The dra- 
matist hardly makes of her a great captain; she is rather the fear- 
less warrior whom no thought of personal danger restrains, and who 
seeks to fire those about her to emulate her prowess. Yet from the 
evidence one must regard her activity in arms also in a very differ- 
ent light. Count Dunois, himself in the forefront of the captains 
of that time, comments on her astonishing skill in handling men, 
and in executing mancuvres.’® Another captain, the Duke 
d’Alencgon, also speaks in terms of high admiration.2° And there 
is further support in the deposition of the knight, Thibauld 
d’Armagnac.”* 

The entire play and the whole of the evidence agree on the point 
of the Maid’s intense religious enthusiasm, and her belief in the 
actuality of divine interference in the affairs of men. To quote 
here would be superfluous. Yet in the attitude of the historical 
character towards the Church one finds something that is not even 
hinted at in Schiller’s heroine. The Maid claims that, being 
immediately in the grace of God, she need not implicitly obey the 
Church.” Indeed, she expressly opposes the Church Militant to 


* When the English were withdrawing from before Orleans. 

* Cf. p. 233. Cf. p. 268. ™ Cf. p. 279. 

* Thus one reads on p. 23: “The Voice that you say appears to you, does 
it come directly from an angel, or directly from God; or does it come from 
one of the saints?” “The Voice comes to me from God;. and I do not tell 
you all I know about it: I have far greater fear of doing wrong in saying 
to you things that would displease it, than I have of answering you.” 
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the Church Triumphant, and asserts her obedience to be to the 
latter.2* The Johanna of the play, however, would appear not to 
question the majesty or authority of the Church Militant, despite 
the divine origin of her mission.** Yet she does not act thus 
through any wish to strengthen her faith in herself, for she is as 
assured as the Maid of history of continual heavenly succor and 
protection by which she is enabled to perform things impossible 
to other mortals. Indeed, this faith in herself sometimes appears 
to go beyond that of the Maid who says “ Without the grace of 
God I should not know how to do anything” (p. 24). 

Endowed with this grace, the Maid cannot rest until she has 
led to his coronation the Dauphin, the Lieutenant of the ‘ King of 
Heaven’ in the Kingdom of France. In her letter to the King 
of England she writes: “ And do not think to yourselves that you 
will get possession of the realm of France from God the King of 
Heaven, Son of the Blessed Mary; for King Charles will gain it, 
the true heir: and God, the King of Heaven, so wills it, and it is 
revealed to him (the King) by the Maid, and he will enter Paris 
with a good company.” ** To this end strives also the Johanna of 
the play: so the Blessed Mary charges her: 


Und fiihre deines Herren Sohn nach Rheims, 
Und krén’ ihn mit der kéniglichen Krone! 
Act I. Se. 10. 


But she has another aim, the utter destruction of the enemy. It 
has been seen already that the spirit of revenge lives in her ; ** she 
goes beyond this, however, in claiming a divine command to kill 
without compunction.”” As the Maid, on the other hand, slew no 
man, and at all times attempted where possible to avoid slaughter 
on the part of others,* she cannot have held annihilation of the 
enemy to have been part of her mission. There remains another 
marked difference between the Maid and Johanna. The Maid was 
essentially a royalist and that by reason of her conviction that the 


* Cf. p. 79. 
* Cf. Act I. Sc. 10; where she seeks the Archbishop’s blessing. 
* Pp. 39-40; and cf. the evidence of Brother Jean Pasquerel, pp. 269-270. 
* Cf. note 16. 
a Dieses Schwert umgiirte dir! 

Damit vertilge meines Volkes Feinde. 

Act I. Se. 10. 

* Cf. evidence of de Séguin, as given above. 
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kingship was a divine institution; but one cannot see in her the 
patriot, as she breathes in Johanna.”® By the France of which she 
speaks she seems to understand nothing but the rightful dominions 
of the Dauphin, as granted him by his heavenly overlord. One 
may well contrast the words of the Maid to the Constable of 
France: “ Ah! fair Constable, you have not come by my will, but 
now you are here you are welcome,” *° with Johanna’s endeavors, 
based on an appeal to patriotism, to win over the Duke of Bur- 
gundy.** Schiller has given us a heroine who is what the Maid 
could hardly have been in the France of her time, the embodiment 
of patriotism. Through her he puts to all men this question: 


Was ist unschuldig, heilig, menschlich gut, 
Wenn es der Kampf nicht ist ums Vaterland? 
Act IT. Se. 10. 


KENNETH HAYENS. 
Uniwersity College, Dundee. 





WAS RICHARD BROME AN ACTOR? 


Of the early career of the author of The Antipodes and A Jovial 
Crew comparatively little is known. Andrews, whose study? of 
Brome is the most complete that has yet appeared, thinks the 
playwright was born about 1590. But few facts have come down 
to us concerning Brome’s activities between that date and 1635, 
when, according to the contract discovered by Professor Wallace,” 
he agreed to deliver to the King’s Revels Company at the Salisbury 
Court — and to this company only — three plays annually for a 
period of three years, at a salary of 15s. weekly, and with the 
understanding that he should not print any of his plays without 
the consent of the company. All that has hitherto been known 
concerning Brome’s history before 1635 has been inferred from 


* Despite Mr. Murray’s assertions in his Introduction, p. vi and p. xvii- 

* Cf. deposition of the Duke d’Alencon, p. 267. 

* Act IT. Se. 10. 

*C. E. Andrews, Richard Brome, A Study of His Life and Works, Yale 
Studies in English, xtv1, 1913. 

*See his “Shakspere and the Blackfriars,” Century Magazine, Sept., 
1910, and Andrews, p. 13. 
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the commendatory verses prefixed to his plays, from references or 
allusions in the plays themselves, or from his relations with Ben 
Jonson. The latter’s striking reference to “his man, Master 
Brome, behind the arras,” in the Induction to Bartholomew Fair 
(1614), and his prefatory verses to Brome’s Northern Lass 
(printed 1632) : 


I had you for a servant once, Dick Brome, 
And you performed a servant’s faithful parts... 


have been interpreted in various ways. Some have thought that 
Brome was simply Ben’s menial servant, and aceount for the 
coarseness in his dramas by the assumption that he “ describes 
life from the groom’s point of view.” Professor Baker,* on the 
other hand, concludes that he acted as a sort of amanuensis to 
Jonson, while Fleay ® speaks of him simply as Ben’s “ apprentice,” 
without saying anything as to the nature of the apprenticeship. 
Andrews,® finally, thinks that “Brome probably began his rela- 
tions with Jonson as a witty young serving-man who interested 
his master to such an extent that he undertook his education, as 
he had already that of the young Nathaniel Field.” The reference 
to Field is significant here, since a strangely neglected bit of 
evidence would seem to indicate that Brome, like Field, was an 


actor before he became a playwright, and that, like Field, he may 
have been indebted to Jonson in both capacities. 

This evidence appears in the form of a royal warrant under 
date of June 30, 1628, reprinted without comment by Mrs. Stopes 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1910.7. The warrant is one of a 
miscellaneous list of orders for payment of court performances, 
allowances for actors’ liveries, and the like. It reads as follows: 


“ Warrant to swear the Queen of Bohemia’s players ° 
groomes of his Majesties chamber without fee, 
viz. Joseph Moore, Alexander Foster, Robert Gylman 
Richard Brome, John Lillie, William Rogers, 


*Compare Cambridge History of English Literature, v1, 225. 

*See Gayley’s Representative English Comedies, ut, 417. 

5See note 11. 

°P. 4 

™See C. C. Stopes, “ Shakespeare’s Fellows and Followers,” Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, xLv1, 94; printed from Warrant Book V, 93, 1628-1634, p. 26. 

* The Lady Elizabeth’s Men. 
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George Lillie, Abel Swinnerton, George Gibbes, 
Oliver Howes; June 30, 1628.” ® 


The chances are strongly in favor of the conclusion that the 
Richard Brome thus mentioned as an actor of some prominence *° 
in the Lady Elizabeth’s Company in 1628, was the playwright. 
If so, Fleay’s conjecture** that Brome’s “apprenticeship” to 
Jonson extended over the seven years 1623 to 1629, will have to be 
modified; incidentally some new light may be thrown upon the 
nature of that apprenticeship. “Bengemen Johnson, player,” 
borrowed money from Henslowe in 1597 and 1598, and he may 
have had a share in the Admiral’s Men for a time.’? I see no 
reason, then, why at some later date Ben Jonson, actor-playwright, 
might not have taken on a theatrical apprentice, who would per- 
haps serve him as amanuensis, but also get a chance to act. 
Augustine Phillips, Shakspere’s colleague in the King’s Men, had 
just such an apprentice. In his will *? Phillips left 30s. to “my 
servaunte Christopher Beeston,” who later become an actor-sharer 
and business manager of the Cockpit company. John Heminges, 
business manager of Shakspere’s company, also had his theatrical 
apprentice, Alexander Cooke,’* who later became an actor-sharer 
in his “master’s” company. Similarly, Brome may have been 
“made free o’ th’ Trade” of acting (as well as of playwriting) 
by Jonson. The apprentices of Jones and Downton (“Jones’ 
boy ” and “ Downton’s boy”) of the Admiral’s Men are known 


*Murray (Zlizabethan Dramatic Companies, 1, 259) did not know of the 
existence of this warrant. In his sketch of the history of the Lady Eliza- 
beth’s Men between 1625 and June, 1629, he gives but one partial list of 
actors. This list (based on an incomplete document recorded in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1628-9) is dated December 9, 1628, 
and names but four actors: “Joseph Moore, Alexander Foster, Robert 
Gylman, Joseph Townsend, with the rest of their company.” 

* Only the more prominent actors, not the “hirelings,” are listed among 
those who received royal liveries or other court grants. The Richard 
Brome here mentioned must have been an actor-sharer. 

* Drama, 1, 37; compare Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., v1, 224. 

™See Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, 1, 47, 200; m, 289. Jonson’s acting 
at Paris Garden is referred to in Dekker’s Satiromastia. 

See J. P. Collier’s Actors, p. xxxi. 

*“T do intreate my Master Heminges” (he writes in his will) to look 
out for the interests of his orphans. See Malone-Boswell, Shakspeare, m1, 
482. 
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to have acted in the plays of that company given in 1599 and 
1699.° And so I think it not unlikely that Jonson put “ his man, 
Master Brome, behind the arras” in Bartholomew Fair because 
Master Brome was acting a small part in that play. It would 
have been a good-natured bit of advertising for the young actor, 
in keeping with the mention, later in the play, of Field, “ your 
best actor,” who played a part in the piece.** Perhaps Jonson, 
when he recalled how Brome had “ performed a servant’s faithful 
parts,” had in mind the acting as well as the other services of his 
former apprentice. 

When Bartholomew Fair was produced in 1614 Brome must 
have been somewhere between twenty and twenty-five years old; 
it was the time when he was undergoing his training for his later 
activities as an actor-sharer and playwright. In 1623 he col- 
laborated in a play which is not extant; in 1629 his first inde- 
pendently written play was produced. It is impossible to say 
whether Brome continued long as an actor after 1628, but I think 
the evidence to which I have called attention indicates that he was 
one of “the quality” before that date. “I love the quality of 
playing,” says Letoy in The Antipodes;*" and I believe he is 
voicing Brome’s sentiments towards his old profession. Indeed 
this play and many others of Brome are full of allusions which 
support the conclusion that Brome, like Shakspere, Jonson, Hey- 
wood, Rowley, Field, Armin, and a host of other Elizabethan play- 
wrights, passed his apprenticeship upon the stage, and that it was 
in this sense that Jonson called him his “ servant.” 


ALWIN THALER. 
University of California. 





% Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 154. 

% See Bartholomew Fair, Act V, Sc. 3, and Fleay, Drama, 1, 172. Simi- 
lar bits of advertising of the actors appear in many Elizabethan plays. 
See, for example, the Induction to The Malcontent, and Greene’s Tu Quogue. 

™See Act I, Scenes 5 and 6; Act II, Scenes 1 and 2, etc. 








THE SOURCE OF DE SALLEBRAY’S AMANTE ENNEMIE 


A ‘search for the source of a play by so minor an author as de 
Sallebray may seem, at first sight, a superfluous nicety of little 
intrinsic value, but literary history abounds in unexpected twists 
and turns of influences, and, in this case, the source of de Salle- 
bray’s Amante ennemie is of greater moment than the play itself. 
Besides, de Sallebray’s work is not so entirely devoid of historical 
value as his ephemeral appearance in French letters has led pos- 
terity to believe. He worked but a few years for the stage. His 
four extant plays were all published from 1639 to 1642, and, from 
this last date on, no verse of his has been recorded. His first pub- 
lished play was called Le Jugement de Paris et le Ravissement 
d Héléne, tragi-comédie, 1639. It was followed by La Troade, 
tragédie, 1640; by La belle Egyptienne,’ tragi-comédie, 1642; and 
by L’Amante ennemie, tragi-comédie, 1642. Unpublished works 
attributed to him are: L’Enfer divertissant, comédie;? Andro- 
maque, tragédie; and Le mariage mal-assorti, which has also been 
ascribed to Sainville.* His literary activity seems to have been 
confined almost entirely to the stage. The Recueils of the time 
contain only one poem which may possibly be attributed to him; * 
and he seems even to have been unusually chary with the. compli- 
mentary verses to literary friends with which his fellow-poets were 
so lavish. Lachévre mentions only one poem of this kind by de 
Sallebray. It is published with La belle Quiaaire of Gillet de la 
Tessonnerie (1639).° 

His tragi-comedy L’Amante ennemie,® with which the present 


* Based on Cervantes’ novel La Gitanilla. 

* According to La Valliére’s Bibliothéque du Théétre fr., 11, 13, this play 
was printed. 

*Sainville, about whose life as little is known as about de Sallebray’s, 
is the author of four unpublished plays. For de Sallebray’s plays, see de 
Beauchamps, Recherches; 11, 166; Maupoint, Biblioth. des théét., p. 17; 
La Vallitre, Bibliothéque, m1, 13; de Léris, Dict. portatif des Théat., p. 
325; La Porte and Chamfort, Dict. dram., m1, 605; ete. 

“Signed, L. Sallebray. 

5 Lachévre, Fr., Bibliogr. des Recueils collectifs, 11, 464 and tv, 185. 

* Privilége of April 8, 1642. 
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article is concerned, is an adaptation to the stage of a French novel, 
La Hayne et V Amour d’Arnoul et de Clairemonde by P. B.S. D. P. 
(P. B. sieur du Périer), which appeared almost half a century pre- 
viously, in 1600.7. The novels of this little-known author are 
remarkable from an historical, if not from a literary point of view. 
Professor G, Chinard has pointed out that another book of his, 
Les amours de Pistion et de Fortunie en leur voyage de Canada,® 
is the first exotic novel in French. His La Hayne et l’ Amour 
d’Arnoul et de Clairemonde is the earliest example known of 
the influence of the Spanish Cid-tradition in France, for, though 
this novel claims to narrate a story taken from the life of the times 
and the third edition has for its sub-title Histoire provengale 
arrwée de nostre temps (1627), this pretense must not blind us to 
the fact that du Périer has woven into the frame of his “ contem- 
porary ” story some elements of Spanish tradition and legend. Jt 
was quite a common practice with the authors of’the time to intro- 
duce into their “ stories from daily life” the customary thrilling 
situations from the romances of chivalry, the sentimental discourse 
from the pastoral novels, miracles of witchcraft and metamor- 
phosis, without renouncing their claim that their novels were 
“ véritables ” and “ de nostre temps.” ® 

La Hayne et VAmour d’Arnoul et de Clairemonde begins with 
the description of a feud of long standing which had made two 
fathers, the sieurs du Rosier and de Précourt, mortal enemies. 
The sieur du Rosier has a brave son, Arnoul, “ lequel ne promettoit 
pas de vouloir un jour rien devoir 4 la vertu de son pére.” De 
Précourt has a beautiful daughter, Clairemonde. A disastrous duel 


™See Gustave Reynier, Le roman sentimental avant VAstrée, (Biblio- 
graphy.) ‘The author’s full name is given on the title-page of the third 
edition, La Hayne et LAmouwr d’Arnoul et de Clairemonde. Histoire pro- 
vencale arrivée de nostre temps. Par le sieur du Périer, Paris, Jean Cor- 
rozet, 1627. 

® Garnier acclaimed Antoine du Périer as the discoverer of Canada. For 
further details and for a discussion of the date of Les Amours de Pistion 
et de Fortumie, see G. Chinard, L’Amérique et le réve exotique dans la 
litt. fr., pp. 60-62. 

* Magicians, wonderful shipwrecks, glorious fights of the hero against 
overpowering odds, or even satyrs, appear in stories claiming to be “ en- 
tirely true.” Cf. Les Bergeries de Vesper of Guillaume Coste (1618) ; 
L’Erocaligénésie ou la naissance d’un bel amour (1602), etc.; cf. G. Rey- 
nier, Le roman sentimental avant l’Astrée. 
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results in the death of de Précourt, slain by du Rosier with the 
help of his son Arnoul. Two more deaths follow: du Rosier dies 
later from his wounds and the wife of du Précourt from grief, so 
that only the children are left to carry on the family vendetta. 
Clairemonde vows to take revenge for her father upon Arnould du 
Rosier, “ qu’elle tenoit 1’ un des homicides de son pére, destinant 
sa vie a ceste seule action pour mourir plus contente aprés.” Like 
Ximena she proclaims that her hand is promised to any knight who 
shall vanquish Arnoul. Three of her suitors challenge him, but 
are killed. At last, Clairemonde resolves to take the “duty” of 
vengeance in her own hands. She and her servant Allonne, dis- 
guised as lute-players, present themselves at Arnoul’s castle, under 
the assumed names of Herman (Clairemonde) and Fourbin 
(Allonne). They are well received, and almost instantly Claire- 
monde falls in love with Arnoul. She finds herself now in the 
same position as Ximena in the Mocedades del Cid and as Chiméne 
in Corneille’s Cid: she has to struggle with the same moral prob- 
lem, to solve the same conflict between love and honor. Du Périer 
devotes more than a hundred pages to the description of the crisis 
of antithetical impulses in Clairemonde, who resembles a first 
sketch of Corneille’s Chiméne. Scenes and situations are found in 
La Hayne et ?Amour d@ Arnoul et de Clairemonde which are 
duplicated in both the Mocedades del Cid and in Corneille’s Cid. 
The most striking similitude is the well-known scene wherein Don 
Rodrigue offers Chiméne his dagger or his sword, and implores her 
to kill him. Chiméne refuses her lover’s demand and argues that 
she is his accuser, not his judge: 


Las Mocedades (verses 1177-1181) : 


Justo fuera sin ayrte 

que la muerte hiziera darte; 
mas soy parte 

para solo perseguirte, 

pero ne para matarte. 


Corneille’s Cid: Va, Je suis ta partie, et non pas ton bourreau. 


Du Périer (p. 192): “Tl n’est :pas raisonable, Arnoul, que vous 
fassiez office de juge et de partie, que 
vous accusiez et condamniez tout ensem- 
ble,” ete. 
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I am, however, not here occupied with the relation of du Périer’s 
novel to its probable Spanish source, nor with its relation to both 
the Mocedades del Cid and Corneille’s Cid. In a later study I 
shall endeavor to throw light on this subject. For the present 
purpose it is sufficient to point out that du Périer’s novel is the 
earliest example known of the influence of the Cid literature in 
France ; that it antedates the Mocedades del Cid by about fourteen 
years,’ and yet contains scenes which are found in this play and 
which passed from there into Corneille’s masterpiece ; and, finally, 
that the similarities which are found between de Sallebray’s 
Amante ennemie, the Mocedades del Cid, and Corneille’s Cid are 
not due to direct imitation of either the Spanish or the French 
play, but to the influence of du Périer’s novel, which de Sallebray 
has followed very closely. He has merely changed the names of the 
characters: Arnoul is called Tersandre, Clairemonde is rebaptized. 
as Claironde, etc. The most important changes consist in the 
introduction of a confidant for Tersandre (Arnoul), and of a 
domestic of Claironde’s (Clairemonde’s) uncle, who recognizes her 
in man’s attire and thus allows de Sallebray to end his play with 
a traditional coup de théatre. 


University of Miansnite. Gust. L. vaN RoosBRoEcK. 





CHAUCER'S ‘ELCANOR’ 


For now at erste shul ye here 

So selly an avisioun, 

That Isaye, ne Scipioun, 

Ne king Nabugodonosor, 

Pharo, Turnus, ne Elcanor, 

Ne mette swich a dreem as this! (Howse of Fame, t1, 512-7) 


Pharo we know, and Turnus we know, but who is Elcanor?* 
He and his dream have long been one of the standing Chaucer 


Cf. Hiimel.—Der Cid im Spanischen Drama, p. 7. The first edition 
(1618) was disavowed by de Castro in the Preface of the 1621 edition 
of his early plays. 

1See Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 111, 253. For Turnus Dr. Skeat refers to 
the visit of Iris, Aen. rx, 1ff. But “Turnus sacrata valle sedebat ”; this 
is less like a vision than the visit of the Fury Allecto, vir, 413 ff. 

Tectis hic Turnus in altis 
iam mediam nigra carpebet nocte quietem. (413-4) 
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cruxes. Dr. Skeat gave it up. Dr. Bright suggested Hamilcar, 
whose veridical dream of the fall of Syracuse is mentioned by Vale- 
rius Maximus, Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 1, vii. 8.2 Dr. Heath, 
in the Globe Chaucer, suggested Elcana, Samuel’s father, who has 
no dream.* 

The explanation is probably to be found in the Old French Cassv- 
dorus. This thirteenth century prose romance, which has never 
been printed,‘ is the third and longest of the continuations or 
imitations ® of the prose redaction of the Sept Sages de Rome. 
Cassidorus, the hero of the romance, in the course of his adven- 
tures ‘falls in love with Helcana, daughter of a Syrian king Edipus. 
Forced at one time to flee, and to live in man’s costume, she calls 


After the Fury has spoken, 
Olli somnum ingens rumpit pavor, ossaque et artus 
perfundit toto proruptus corpore sudor (458-9). 


The reference to Isaiah seems rather to vr. 1 ff. than to I, 1. 

2? Mod. Lang. Notes, 1x, 241. 

* Elkanah (J. Samuel 1), the father of Samuel, might have been confused 
in memory with Manoah, the father of Samson (Judges, x11, 3, 11) and 
Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist (St. Luke, 1, 11), to both of 
whom angels announced the prophets’ births. But the name does not 
exactly fit, and the suggestion is no more than plausible. 

There are also such visionless personages as Alcanor, Aeneid, 1x, 672; 
xX, 338 (mentioned by Skeat); Acanor, Prose Merlin (S. A. T. F., 1886, 
I, 209); Elpenor, Odyssey, x, 552; x1, 51ff.;x1, 10; Elpinor, King of 
Libanor (Roman de Troie, 12327 and later; Elephenor in Dares and 
Dictys); Escanor (and Canor) in the 13th century romance so named 
written by Girard d’Amiens (ed. by Michelant for the Stuttgart Litt. Verein 
(Bibliothek, vol. cLXXviII), and summarized by G. Paris in Hist. Litt. de 
la France, XXXI, 153 ff.). 

* The name appears in various forms. There is a late thirteenth century 
manuscript in the Biblioth@que Nationale, francais 22548, 172roff.; the 
work extends into ms. franc. 22549. In the former the romance is pre- 
ceded by the Sept Sages and Marques de Rome. There was also a 14th 
century manuscript (codex XXxIx. g. 11. 17) in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
in Turin; see Pasini, Codices Mss. Biblioth. tawrinensis (Turin, 1749), 1, 
474, who calls the work Le Romant de Kallidorum. On fol. 76vo are the 
words “ Li Istoire d’Elkanum & de Peliarmenum son frere qui desireter le 
voloit,” and at the end “Ci fine li Roumans de Kallidorum d’Elkanum & 
de -Peliarmenum.” Unhappily the manuscript was damaged past use in 
the fire of 1904. 

“These are Marques de Rome, Fiseus (or Laurin), Cassidorus, Peliarme- 
nus, Kanor. 
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herself Helcanor or Helkanor.* This Helcana-Helcanor appears 
in a dream to Cassidorus on his return to Constantinople (folio 
186°). As he is about to leave the city to rejoin her, one of the 
princes of the city stops him and tells a tale to show that he should 
not marry; this happens twelve times, and twelve times Helcana- 
Helcanor appears to him in a dream and tells a tale to show that 
he should.’ Obviously there is a hitch in this identification of 
Chaucer’s allusion in the fact that Helcana-Helcanor is not the 
dreamer, as Chaucer implies, but the dreamed-of. However, the 
identity of the name and the astonishing character of the dreams 
make the ‘identification acceptable. The lady’s change of name 
probably accounts for Chaucer’s error ; he thought of Elcana as the 
dreamed-of, and Elcanor-as the dreamer. It is a fair conjecture 
that he erred through unfamiliarity with the Cassidorus, had read 
it but once some little time before; wherein he probably showed 
his usual good taste, for the Cassidorus seems to strike readers as 
a trifle absurd. Chaucer meant an anticlimax, which agrees with 
the light tone of the House of Fame, in ending with Elcanor after 
the celebrated and impressive visions in the Bible, Cicero and 
Virgil. He never took popular and prose romances seriously.® 


JouHN S. P. TaTLock. 
Stanford University. 





*“ Elkanor ” in the Turin Ms. folio 3lro; see Godefroi, Dictionnaire, 
11, 656. Chaucer’s form is “Eleanor ” in the Fairfax, Bodley and Pepys 
Mss. and Caxton’s edition; “ Alcanore” in Thynne. Helcana and Cassi- 
dorus have a son named Helcanus. One Kanor, a follower of Cassidorus, 
figures in one or more of the later continuations, the last of which is called 
“ Kanor.” A few particulars about Cassidorus and other continuations 
of the Sept Sages may be found in Alton’s edition of the Marques de Rome 
(Stuttgart litt. Verein, cLxxxvm, pp. v-vii, xiii), reviewed in Romania, 
xIx, 493; Griber’s Grundriss der rom. Philologie (1902), m1, i, 995; Sept 
Sages, ed. by G. Paris, S. A. T. F. 1876, p. xxiv; Paris’ La Littérature 
francaise au Moyen Age (2nd edit.), 109. I am more than commonly 
obliged to the well-known scholar, M. G. Huet, of the Biblioth®que Natio- 
nale, for giving me further particulars. 

7First time, MS. 22548, folio 188ro; last time, Ms. 22549, folio 2vo. 

8 Sir Thopas, 2087 ff.; N. P. T., 4401-3; Sq. T., 287. 
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Esquisse d'une histoire de la tragédie frangaise. By GUSTAVE 
Lanson. New York: Columbia University Press, 1920. 
xii + 155 pp. 


When M. Lanson lectured on French tragedy at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1916-1917, a syllabus of the course was printed and dis- 
tributed among his students and a few other scholars. President 
Butler and Professor Todd, assisted by Professors Gerig, Babcock, 
and Atkinson, have now published this syllabus, enlarged by intro- 
ductory statements, a frontispiece, and slight changes of the text.’ 
It has been made more serviceable by a table des matiéres, the 
numbering of the pages, and certain typographical alterations. 
One misses an index of titles and authors’ names, though this 
omission is less serious than it would be if the chronological order 
of presentation were less strictly followed. A special bibliography 
is rendered superfluous by the faci that the author makes frequent 
reference to his Manuel bibliographique, underscores the most 
important works there mentioned, and adds in many cases the 
titles of more recent publications. As the syllabus form is retained, 
the reader, to profit by the work, must already have considerable 
acquaintance with the subject and with scholarly method. It is 
consequently not for undergraduates or for the general public. 
To say this is to repeat what the author and his American editors 
know very well. When I asked M. Lanson three years ago whether 
he would make these lectures into a book, he replied, “ Quand 
aurai-je le temps?” Fortunately, instead of keeping us waiting 
for such leisure, he has allowed the publication of these notes, for 
in so doing, and in spite of its frequently tantalizing brevity of 
statement, he has given to special students the best treatise that 
has appeared for many years on the history of the French stage. 
The author’s unique mastery of the bibliography of his subject, to 
which he has himself extensively contributed, his remarkable power 
in weighing evidence, explaining literary phenomena, and appre- 
ciating aesthetic values are here placed at the student’s service. 


* Especially on pp. 7, 8, 60, 86, 90. 
98 
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The notes are closely packed with thought, always suggestive when 
too brief to be explicit. Even when there is nothing new to the 
reader in the facts and ideas expressed, it is valuable for him to 
know the relative importance that M. Lanson assigns to them, the 
manner in which he groups them to explain the evolution of the 
type. No real student of the French stage can do without the 
volume. 

The author does not make the mistake of defining his genre and 
thus running the risk of excluding some of its most important 
members. Instead, he traces its history from the middle-ages to 
the present day, showing the elements considered essential at this 
time or that. He does, however, define and make special study of 
the tragic element, which he explains as follows: 

Le pathétique nait de la souffrance et de la plainte; le dramatique 
résulte du conflit, de l’incertitude, de l’attente ‘anxieuse; le tragique est 
la manifestation, dans un cas douloureux, des limites de la condition 
humaine et de la force invisible qui ]’étreint,.,. Le tragique, toujours 
pathétique, n’est pas nécessairement dramatique, il l’est en proportion de 
lV’incertitude et de la lutte qu’il contient. 


This definition leads him to study to what extent French tragedy 
is tragic, what it offers as a substitute for the tragic, and to say 
something of the tragic element in non-dramatic genres. He first 
discusses the existence of this tragic element in medieval plays and 
the meaning then assigned to tragedy, when the fact of its repre- 
sentation had been forgotten and the requirements had been re- 
duced to an historical subject, royal persons, bloody deeds, an 
elevated style. He next traces the development of Renaissance 
tragedy through six stages to Jodelle’s Cléopdtre and analyses its 
characteristics, the lack of psychology, the emphasizing of the vic- 
tim, the fact that the tragic element was donné rather than produit. 
He holds that the basic concept of this form of tragedy was the 
same in France and Italy as in Spain and England, in spite of the 
fact that academic models were so closely followed in the former 
countries that writers came to do little more than “enfiler des 
morceaux choisis.” Yet the experiment was worth while, for it 
introduced the study of the métier, the idea of regularity in form, 
the aesthetic aim. 

He pays considerable attention to problems of representation, to 
the irregular plays that appeared towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, to the school plays, which he describes as constituting a 
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sort of thédtre libre, to the work of Hardy in both tragedy and 
tragi-comedy, and to the achievements of Corneille’s rivals. 
Through his mastery of these subjects he is able to speak of 
Corneille’s accomplishment with an authority that cannot be 
granted those whose knowledge of the French classical drama is 
limited to the work of its leading authors. He shows how Cor- 
neille, completing what his predecessors had begun, placed the 
tragic action in the heart of his characters. “Les événements qui 
font laction, le mouvement, l’intérét, sont des sentiments et des 
volontés.” And these are not the result, but the cause of the tragic 
events. The hero becomes the active element. Suffering is sub- 
ordinate to action. Before the Cid nobody had constructed an 
intrigue serrée. Intrigue, absent from Greek tragedy, was brought 
from Latin comedy to French tragedy directly or by way of the 
tragi-comedy. “ Corneille révéle Vart de créer l’intérét dramatique 
par des situations fortes, logiquement exploitées.” M. Lanson 
studies with great care the new form of art that resulted from this 
method. I regret that I have not the space to quote him at length, 
for it is impossible to abbreviate what is already reduced to a mini- 
mum. His characterizations are often striking, as when he de- 
scribes Cornelian heroines. “Ce sont des sentimentales lucides, 
raisonneuses, énergiques, mettant leur foi ou leur fureur en maxi- 
mes ; des Ames de nihilistes ou de suffragettes.” 

Excellent are the four lectures on Racine, the keen analysis of 
his art; product of the French tragedy, with its emphasis upon love 
and psychological action, and the Greek with its poetic and legend- 
ary atmosphere, its tragic and lyrical intensity. The minor 
authors, contemporaries and successors of Corneille and Racine, 
are’ also characterized in considerable detail. The decadence of 
tragedy in the eighteenth century is thoroughly discussed. Three 
searching chapters on Voltaire take up in turn his plays and his 
dramatic theories, the formation of his ideas, the various influences 
which subsequently altered them, his reasons for turning to tragedy, 
and the manner in which, while continuing the classical tradition, 
he departed in a number of important respects from the usage of 
his predecessors. It is his work from Brutus to Tancréde that 
counts, for after the latter one finds in him an old man’s hostility 
to the “nouveautés qui prolongent et dépassent ses propres au- 
daces.” The chapter on Diderot is important, if it serves only to 
make more widely known the fact that “lorsque la critique de 
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Lessing et le théatre allemand pénétrent chez nous, c’est, en trés 
grande partie, Diderot qui nous revient.” 

The lectures on the nineteenth century are unfortunately hur- 
ried. They are chiefly devoted to the discovery of the tragic ele- 
ment. He finds this occasionally in the melodrama, thanks to its 
popular mysticism, in Hugo chiefly in his lyric moods, often in 
Musset and in Balzac’s novels, seldom in those of George Sand or 
Anatole France. “Il y a plus de tragique dans le premier acte et 
le dénouement des Corbeaur de Becque que dans tout Augier et 
Dumas fils.” These last chapters, while highly suggestive, are far 
too brief for the period they cover. It is altogether regrettable 
that he has only a part of one lecture to give to three such very 
tragic dramatists as Maeterlinck, Hervieu, and de Curel. He finds 
modern conditions favorable to the expression of the tragic element 
on account of its “ psychologie de la sensibilité lyrique,” its use of 
the hidden forces of nature and fate, its reaction against the abuse 
of intrigue and of dramatic artifice. 

With so admirable a work I have little fault to find. I would 
only question a few statements that seem to me inaccurate or 
incomplete. P. 20. The chorus is used in part to separate the 
acts, “ d’ot pas de cheeur, en régle générale, a la fin du cinquiéme 
acte.” This absence is also due to the fact that Seneca and the 
Greeks usually had no chorus at the end of their tragedies. P. 39. 
In accounting for the rise of tragi-comedy in France, it- would be 
well to refer, not only to the example of Italian. plays, but to those 
forces which M. Lanson has already mentioned as producing 
irregular tragedy, the confusion of medieval and Renaissance 
genres by the actors and the fondness of the public for certain 
characteristics of the older stage. P. 32. Reference to the “ retour 
aux cheeurs vers 1630” should be accompanied by the statement 
that the only play of any importance that shows them at that time 
is Mairet’s Silvanire. P. 45. The reference for the date of Pyrame 
et Thisbé should be to M. Lachévre, who has established it, rather 
than to Dr. Kithe Schirmacher, who accepts the incorrect date 
given by the fréres Parfaict. P. 46. Pichou, Mareschal, and 
probably Boisrobert began writing no later than 1630. P. 97. In 
an interesting chapter on Corneille’s last plays, M. Lanson says 
that Othon, Pulchérie, and others constitute “une comédie trés 
originale, et unique dans notre littérature, la comédie de la cour et, 
du cabinet des princes.” Here he seems to have gone too far, for 
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the type does not differ essentially from the later plays of Du Ryer, 
which preceded them by more than a decade, Nitocris, Anazandre, 
or even Thémistocle. Pp. 73, 74. Another class of subjects could 
be added to those mentioned, that of medieval history and legend, 
to which belong Herménigilde, Blanche de Bourbon, Charles le 
hardy, Sigismond, Jeanne d’Arc, Pertharite. P. 76. In discussing 
the source of Venceslas and its Spanish model, M. Lanson refers 
to an article by Hascovec, but the incident there discussed is much 
less likely to have been the source of the plays than is the murder 
of Vogislas by Svatopluk in the latter half of the twelfth century.* 
P. 83. Does not the statement that Racine was “ indifférent a la 
politique ” need qualification ? 

As plays were often acted several years before they were printed, 
it is important to state whether the date given with each play 
refers to its first representation, or to its first printing. If this is 
not done, the student will think a more famous play preceded one 
which may have been acted quite as soon, but. whose earliest known 
date is that of its imprimatur. For instance, how is he to know 
that four of the dates given in the list of ten tragédies sacrées on 
p. 73 are those of representation, four others of printing? He is 
still further confused by the fact that “impr.” is used with the 
dates assigned to the two remaining plays, which leads him to 
infer that in the other cases the date of representation is always 
meant. A better method would be to give the date of printing in 
each case and follow it, when possible, with the date of representa- 
tion, accompanied by the abbreviation “repr.” P. 46. 1630 is a 
better date for the first representation of Stlvanire than 1629. 
P. 60. Rigal dates Polyeucte 1641-1642, not 1641. P.61. Marty- 
Laveaux’s dates for Corneille’s plays from Héraclius to Pertharite 
are too closely followed. P. 73. How can so definite a date as 
“fin 1641” be assigned to Du Ryer’s Sail? Finally, there are a 
few typographical errors, some of which are due to American 
printing.*® 


2 Cf. my article in Modern Philology for November, 1917, and Dubravius, 
Historica Bohemica, Hanau, 1602, p. 103. 

*Such are the placing of a period after Mme and Mlle (pp. 70, 71, 78) 
and the setting of commas before et in a series according to English rather 
than French usage. If, contrary to seventeenth century custom, accents 
are to be placed on a word like Agésilan (p. 49), why not put them on 
Cardenio, Argenis (p. 49), Cleagénor (p. 51)? P. 18. Aman, Avant 
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These slight mistakes are easily corrected. They do not diminish 
the high excellence of the work, which remains a model for those 
who believe in the historical approach to literature. The facts 
have been established either by M. Lanson or by scholars with 
whose researches he is thoroughly familiar. The value of these 
contributions is brought out, their place fixed in the general scheme. 
The characteristics of the genre at various epochs are indicated. 
The relations of the works and their authors to the life of the 
period, the various sides of dramatic art, the theaters, the audience, 
scenery, costume, acting, are all discussed. The lectures have 
throughout an exhilarating atmosphere of uncompromising think- 
ing and keen appreciation. When one compares them, even in 
their skeleton form, with the productions of purely aesthetic 
critics, one is apt to feel that the work of the latter, when unsub- 
stantiated by historical investigation, is merely brilliant trifling. 
On the other hand, it is most stimulating to those who dig and 
blast to see what a structure can be built with the materials they 
have helped extract. 

H. Carrtncton LANCASTER. 





A Good Short Debate between Winner and Waster, An Alliterative 
Poem on Social and Economic Problems in England in the 
Year 1352. With a Modern English Rendering. Edited by 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, King’s College, London [Oxford University Press, 
1920]. 


Professor Gollancz has rendered further valuable service to 
students of Middle English by making accessible another of the 


parler is confusing at first glance; if the second title were not in italics, 
the meaning would be clearer, as is the case with “la Veuve, au lecteur” 
on p. 54. P. 33, 1. 22. The play meant is Jacob, not Joseph. Pp. 47, 59. 
Tristan’s play should be written Mariane, without the m that appears in 
Hardy’s. P. 69. Othon should not be in italics here. P. 79, ll. 7, 8. 
Italics should be used for the titles of these novels. Read, p. 19, 1. 12, 
contemporains; 1. 13, réalité; p. 46, 1. 8, Rotrou; p. 50, 1. 28, convention- 
nelle; p. 60, 1. 3, nouveauté; 1. 12, révélée; p. 79, 1. 10, I’; p. 113, 1. 5, 
Chancel. On this page there should be a space between lines 18 and 19. 
On p. 131, 1. 15, read Agamemnon. 
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most important alliterative poems, Winnere and Wastoure, a poem 
filled with economic and social references. 

The edition consists of preface, text, an alliterative translation 
into modern English, notes, and glossary. Though the poem 
breaks off abruptly at line 503, it is probable that we have prac- 
tically all of the poem. Professor Gollancz says: “ Probably very 
little of the poem is lost. The dreamer no doubt was aroused from 
his vision by the sound of trumpets, and found himself resting by 
the bank of the burn, the tale ending with some pious reflection 
by way of conclusion.” Gollancz might have pointed out another 
bit of evidence. The scribe has carefully estimated the space 
available for copying the poem, for at line 153 he begins writing 
in a much smaller hand, and on folios 181 and 181b he writes 
in very crowded double columns. Line 503 is at the end of the 
second column on the last folio of the ms. Again, the debate has 
been finished and Winner and Waster have already been sentence: 
to dwell where each is loved most, 


Aythere lede in a lond per he es loued moste, 459. 


It is almost certain that very little of the poem has been lost. 
Professor Gollancz has gathered a mass of evidence pointing to 
1352-3 as the date of composition. Some of the references cited 
merely show that the poem was written between 1351-1366, the 
limits Professor Hulbert has set for the possible date. Numerous 
other references, however, refer, as Gollancz has well shown, to the 
winter of 1352-3. Gollanez concludes his discussion of date with 
these words: “The cumulative value of all this evidence clearly 
points to the winter of 1352-3, as the date of composition, for the 
poet is evidently writing concerning events which are just hap- 
pening, or are fresh in his memory.”? Professor Gollancz has 


* Mod. Phil., xvul, 34-37. Professor Gollancz has given up his original 
dating of the poem, which Professor Hulbert has shown to be impossible. 

’ Preface, p. 6. Bradley, Athenaewm, Apr. 18, 1903, 498-9, suggests this 
date, but gives as evidence only Chief Justice Shareshull’s statement of his 
reasons for summoning Parliament in January, 1352 (quoted by Gollancz, 
Preface, p. 6). Bradley concludes: “It would not be difficult to. show 
that this theme [the threatened conflict between the wasteful military 
nobility and the various bodies growing rich at its expense] was naturally 
suggested by the matters discussed in the Parliament of 1352, but this I 
leave for others.” In a study made before Professor Gollancz’s edition 
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established at least a very strong probability for the date 1352-3, 
and until his arguments for this date have been proved incon- 
clusive, Winnere and Wastoure may be regarded as among the 
earliest of the extant alliterative poems which may be dated by 
external evidence. 

This definite dating of an undated poem and the excellent dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the debate and of the. banners of. the 
two armies, constitute, I think, Professor Gollancz’s most notable 
contribution to the study of Winner and Waster. He shows that 
the author set out to write a pamphlet on the outstanding problems 
of Edward III’s reign, “especially between the dates of Crecy 
and Poitiers.” Winner’s army is composed of the wealthy mer- 
chants and others who hoarded as much as they could: the Pope, 
the lawyers, and the friars. Waster’s army is composed of the 
wealthy, but reckless and spendthrift, military class. “ Indeed, 
the position of this class,” says Gollancz, “in face of the rise of 
the new merchant class—the new rich, with all the power of wealth, 
is an outstanding feature of the poem, and perhaps the main point 
at issue.” 

After reading the scholarly Preface, the reader is surprised to 
find that the accuracy and good judgment of this part of the 
edition are absent from the editor’s treatment of the text. The 
poem is boldly rewritten in an effort to obtain smooth readings 
and to get meanings out of obscure passages.* And there is an 
even more serious fault in the text. Although Professor Gollancz 
has corrected many of the errors in his earlier reprint, he has in 
this new edition misread the manuscript in many places. In some 
instances his misreading has led him to emend lines which make 
perfect sense in the manuscript. I note the following errors in 
the text: | 


appeared I followed Bradley’s hint and, by studying the chronicles of the 
period, the history of this century, and the acts of Parliament for the 
years 1351-1366, I tried to show that the poem can refer only to the years 
1352-3. This study, from a slightly different point of view,. corroborates 
Gollancz’s dating of the poem. 

* Professor Hulbert will discuss these emendations in his review of the 
poem for Mod. Phil. I am indebted to Mr. Hulbert for permission to use 
his copy of the Ms., which I have collated with Gollancz’s text and with 
my rotograph of the ms. Since facsimiles of folios 181 and 181b are 
given in Gollancz’s edition, the correct manuscript readings for lines 353- 
503 may easily be determined. 
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Manuscript Gollancz’s Text 
4 Bot But 
9 southewarde south-warde 
53. Schowen Showen 
189 wittnesse witnesse 
205 wele well 
254 Ratoiis — Ratouns ratons (emended to raton[e]s). 
300 Owthir it freres it feche Owthir it freres feche 
302 slees sees (emended to se[w]es). 
334 frumentee frumentes 
340 clouen * cleuen 
377 towne towns 
393 pt Misprinted as pat. 
399 grait = graunt grant 
405 laiide = launde ® lande 
434 fee ® see 
442 po pe 
476 purgh thurgh 
477 tauerne tonne 
483 sege* sete 
485 sperre? § spred 
488 lenger longer 
496 chefe® chese 
500 sil...° s(iluer) 


The text is accompanied by a translation into modern English 
verse. “The debate between Winner and Waster touches so many 


*The o of clouen has a stroke through it which makes it resemble an e, 
but the stroked o here is entirely different from the scribe’s e. 

* These spellings occur elsewhere in the poem. 

*& if my peple ben prode me payes alle be better 

To fee pam faire & free to-fore with myn eghne [lines 433-4 of the Ms]. 
The author is fond of piling up alliterative words. Fee here means ‘ hire.’ 

*The letters of this word are very crowded. The word is either sege or 
seete, but not sete. 

* The p is crossed as if for the abbreviation er. It is possible, however, 
that the stroke on the tail of the p is of no significance. 

*In the note to line 496 Gollancz tries to explain “if pu wilt wele 
chese.” “If bu wilt wele chefe” means “if you will well prosper” or 
“if you will wealth gain.” 

The ms. has s+il (blurred). Gollancz: “s+letters rubbed out.” 
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historical and economic problems that I have deemed it advisable 
to append a modern English rendering of the poem. This may be 
useful for those who wish to deal with the subject-matter.” The 
editor’s alliterative translation is so vigorous and it reproduces the 
spirit of the original so sympathetically that it may seem like 
hunting for faults to point out that his desire to reproduce the 
original alliteration and his incorporation of numerous emenda- 
tions either obscure or change the meaning of the original. The 
careful student of the poem must in many cases consult the 
unemended original to find out what the manuscript actually has. 
A few examples will make this point clear. The manuscript in 
line 177 has 


ffor bay are the ordire pat louen oure lady to serue. 


Professor Gollancz emends ordire to ledes, which he translates as 
‘liegemen.’ Again, For siche wikked werkes wery the oure Lorde, 
285, is translated as “ For such wicked works, worry thee God.” 
In the Glossary the word is correctly defined as “pr. 3 s subj., 
curse.” In 307 beryn is translated as “beau sir.” In 302 the 
manuscript reads: 


Thi sone and thi sektours ichone slees othere. 


Slees was read as sees, which was emended to se[w]es and trans- 
lated 


Thy son and executors, each sueth the other. 
Lines 337-8 are given in the text as 


And iche a segge pat I see has sexe mens doke. 
If this were nedles note, anothir comes aftir,— 


In the Glossary the difficult word doke is defined as ‘ portion’ and 
note as ‘ work,’ expenditure.’ In the translation these lines ap- 
pear as 


Each several guest has six men’s share. 
Were this not enough, another course follows.” 


The author of Winnere and Wastoure has used a most difficult 
vocabulary. Some of the rarest words, albus, charbiande, crete, 


Cf. also segge, 89; (cleng)and(e), ‘clinging,’ for Ms. gleterand, 275. 
The translation contradicts the definitions given in the Glossary in the 
case of wryeth, 6, rechen, 363, hend, 419. In 19 or is through an oversight 
defined as ‘early’ from M.E. ober. In the translation the correct mean- 
ing, ‘or,’ is given. 
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doke, fawked, heghwalles, hurdes, myndale, and potet, I have been 
unable to find in any of the other M. E. alliterative poems. Most 
of these rare words, it will be noticed, occur in alliteration and are 
presumably what the author wrote. It is significant also that the 
most unusual alliterative combinations and the rarest words are 
found in passages, such as long lists of birds or of dishes, in which 
the author is limited in his choice of suitable alliterative words. 
For many of these words Professor Gollancz has offered extremely 
clever but sound suggestions, which, in nearly every case, are 
worthy of serious consideration. He deserves the highest com- 
mendation for his excellent glossary and his valuable discussion of 
rare words.** 

The Explanatory and Illustrative Notes aid materially in the 
interpretation of the poem and indicate its relation to other poems 
of the satirical debate type. The prevailing’ excellence of these 
notes, however, is marred in a few places by dogmatic statements 
for which no satisfactory reasons are given. For example, in the 
note to line 7 (line 21 of the Ms.) : 


And Now es no frenchipe in fere bot fayntnesse of hert | 
And now es no frenchipe [o]n fere bot fayntnesse of hert (Goll. text) 


Professor Gollancz says that frenchipe is used in the special sense 
of filial affection. Now, this line has been transferred from its 
position fifteen lines below in the ms. (“line 7 is in the ms. 
between Il. 21, 22, but evidently belongs here”), where it makes 
perfect sense. At that point frenchipe refers to the friendship that 
“whylome” existed between “lordes in londe” (19) and the 


* Professor Gollancz’s ingenious explanation, in the note to line 475, of 
potet = poted = potéd = potend = potener (“the contarction for er being 
easily mistaken for d)=pautener, O.F. pautonniere, a bag, purse,” 
accompanied as it is by a transposition and by two emendations (Ms. 
potet beryn to ber[ande] pote[ner]) is an exception to his usually sound 
suggestions and is positively fascinating in its subtlety. 

There are several other minor matters of vocabulary that should be noted. 
Are, 409, may be regarded as a verb and not as the adverb, ‘ formerly.’ 
“That are had lordes in londe & ladyes riche ” would then be interpreted 
as “Who are regarded as lords in land and ladies rich,” which, I think, 
fits the context better. Boste, 241, in fere, 7, kythe, 134, merke, 356, I 
should translate as ‘threaten,’ ‘ together,’ ‘country,’ ‘mark’ (the coin). 
What, 119, I take as the object of knewe and not as the exclamation 
what = * Lo.’ 
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“makers of myrthes” (20) and means simply ‘friendship.’ 
Again, the now of this line is in contrast to whylome of line 19, 
for the author is contrasting the good days of the past, when poetry 
was encouraged by lords ‘in land, with the present-day neglect of 
poetry. The editor has emended the line, has moved it up fifteen 
lines, and has given frenchipe an unusual meaning to make it fit 
the new context. 
In reference to line 103, 


Thynke I dubbede the knyghte with dynttis to dele, 


Gollancz says: “ Perhaps the poet wrote ‘ duk,’ as the alliteration 
requires. Cp. ‘& haf dy3t jondere dere a duk to haue worped ’— 
Sir Gawayne, 1. 678.” I see no reason whatsoever for this state- 
ment. The line from: Sir Gawayne does not contain the same 
alliteration. And surely dubbede the knyghte is a common enough 
phrase. It occurs, moreover, in line 499 of this very poem: 


I thynk to do it in ded & dub pe to kynghte. 


Then, too, the line already has three alliterative words, one in the 
first half and two in the second. 

In lines 263-293 Winner attacks Waster for riotous living and 
extravagant spending, which destroy Waster’s inheritance and 
leave him in poverty: 


and thou wolle to the tauerne by-fore the toune-hede 

Iche beryne redy with a bolle to blerren thyn eghne 

hete the whatte thou haue schalte and whatt thyn hert lykes 

wyfe wedowe or wenche pat wonne sthere aboute 

Then es there bott fille In & feche forthe florence to schewe 

wee hee and worthe vp wordes ynewe 

Bot when this wele es a-waye the wyne moste be payede fore 

Than lympis 30we weddis to laye or 3oure londe selle 

ffor siche wikked werkes wery the oure lorde (ll. 277-285 of the Ms.). 


Gollancz says, “Florence to schewe” means ‘for Florence to 
appear ’; ‘ & lo, Florence is there.’ Florence was evidently a popu- 
lar name for a wanton woman.” The citations given by Gollancz 
are all late, from c. 1700 on, and merely show that in modern cant 
and dialect speech Florence means a slattern or a wanton. “ Flor- 
ence” I regard as the object of “feche forthe,” which otherwise 
has no object, and “ Florence to schewe” I think means ‘ florins 
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to show,’ as is shown by the phrase “the wyne moste be payede 
fore.” 

Since I have necessarily devoted most of my space to a dis- 
cussion of the weaknesses of Professor Gollancz’s edition, I may 
inadvertently have given the impression that the number of these 
weaknesses is relatively large. But this is by no means the case. 
This edition of Winnere and Wastoure, though it is marred by a 
poor text and by occasional dogmatic and too-ingenious statements, 
constitutes, because of the excellence of its preface, notes, and 
glossary, a valuable contribution to the study of Winnere and 
Wastoure and other Middle English alliterative poems. It is a 
book that will amply repay the careful examination of every stu- 
dent of Middle English literature. 


J. M. STEaADMAN, JR. 
Emory University, Atlanta. 





The Use of Tu and Vous in Moliére. By P. B. Fay. University 
of California Publications, 1920, Vol. vi11, No. 3, pp. 227-286. 


In this monograph the author proposes “to examine in detail 
the use of tu and vous in Moliére’s plays, to determine, as accurately 
as possible, the field which belongs to each, and especially to try 
to explain the psychological or stylistic reasons which underlie the 
rather frequent changes from vous to tu and the reverse.” 

Several methods of presentation are suggested. The author has 
chosen the one used by Schliebitz in Die Person der Anrede im der 
franzésischen Sprache (Breslau, 1886). He classifies his material 
according to the relation between the speaker and the person 
addressed. He finds that in the upper and middle classes the polite 
form is used between husband and wife except in three cases. 
Fathers, in addressing their children, seldom use either form to the 
exclusion of the other. When mothers address their children, 


® Gollancz in his note to this line remarks: “ Fore: probably added by 
the scribe.” But doesn’t fore mean ‘for’? Pay for(e) is a common 
phrase. In line 477 Gollancz prints tonne for the MS. tauerne. His note 
in explanation of tonne, which he regards as the name of some particular 
tavern, is rendered unnecessary by a reference to the MS. The notes tu 
lines 108, 236, 290-294 are also unconvincing. In the notes to lines 286 
and 407 misprints occur. 
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brothers and sisters one another, or uncles and aunts their nephews 
and nieces, the form, as we should expect, is vous. Between those 
of higher station and servants, between servants themselves, the 
form is tu, which is perfectly natural. In short, one might sum- 
marize, using the author’s own phrases as criteria, by saying that 
when Moliére’s characters wish to be abusive or to express affection, 
anger, scorn, familiarity, a confidential attitude, the tu form is 
usual; for irony, indignant surprise, parental authority, reproach, 
severity, formality, vous is the form generally used. 

If we are to draw any definite conclusions as to Moliére’s usage 
of the pronouns of address, our information must be more definite 
and more extended than what is presented here. The author fails 
to make his study sufficiently statistical. He does not show clearly 
enough the evidence on which he bases his deductions as to what 
pronoun is the normal form of address in a particular play. If 
he is either to sustain or to disprove the theory of Schliebitz, who 
says (page 41) that with /’Avare (1668) there is between parents 
and children a shift from tu as the normal, unemotional form to 
vous, he should give us the evidence and not deal in generalities. 
The result of this non-scientific approach is that the phrasing of 
his article is at times vague. “It is true,” he says (page 237, 
note 16), “that the facts do to a certain extent seem to point in 
this direction [that is, to a change in usage after l’Avare], but 
there are so many exceptions... .” We should like to know 
definitely how many cases and how many exceptions there are so 
as to be able to weigh more accurately the evidence. Again: “ The 
causes underlying these changes [that is, from tu to vous between 
fathers and sons or daughters] may in most cases, though not 
always, be readily inferred,” than which there is nothing more 
vague or unscientific. And once more: “ But it is possible, I 
believe, to discern certain general tendencies to which many of the 
cases appear to conform.” He should have presented the actual 
statistics, showing the general tendency and the exceptional cases. 

His interpretations are in general correct, though in one instance 
he seems to have gone far afield. In this case (p. 243) he offers 
the irritation caused by Dorine’s repeated interruptions as explana- 
tion for the shift from vous to tu when Mariane is addressed by her 
father. The shift would seem rather to be due to a more familiar, 
persuasive, or wheedling attitude on the part of her father. 
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Our author says himself that there are not “ startling general 
conclusions in regard to Moliére’s use of tu and vous.” He has 
neither proved nor disproved the statement of Schliebitz and has 
added very little incidental information to our knowledge of 
Moliére’s usage. A better method would be to study the psychology 
of individual cases, treat the plays chronologically, and submit the 
numerical evidence of the use of tu and vous. Basing the study on 
such factors is the only way to show the truth or falsity of 
Schliebitz’s theory and hence to. discover if there is any change 
from contemporary usage in Moliére’s plays. This still remains 
to be done. 

Epwarp H. SrricuH. 

University of Minnesota. 





Anthony Aston, Stroller and Adventurer, by Watson NICHOLSON, 
Ph. D. Published by the Author. South Haven, Michigan, 
1920. 98 pp. 


Dr. Nicholson’s book concerns itself with one of the lesser figures 
of the eighteenth century stage, who has hitherto, even to most 
close students of the period, been scarcely more than a name. But 
the real interest and significance that are seen to adhere to the 
unconventional person of Anthony Aston fully justify this small 
volume, in which is assembled all the available material on that 
engaging farceur and soldier of fortune. 

The main basis of the biographical study, which occupies the 
first half of the brochure, is the extremely rare “ Sketch of the 
Life, &c. of Mr. Anthony Aston, Commonly call’d Tony Aston. 
Written by Himself,” which Dr. Nicholson, in 1914, came upon in 
the British Museum appended to The Fool’s Opera, a slender 
dramatic piece by Aston, written under the pseudonym of Mat. 
Medley. 

Unfortunately Dr. Nicholson’s elation over his find betrayed 
him into grave indiscretion. He says (p. 7) “It appeared in no 
library catalogue that I had ever seen,” and later (p. 42) “The 
British Museum probably possesses the only copy in existence. It 
is the only authoritative account of the life of Anthony Aston thus 
far unearthed, and its existence was not suspected until I dis- 
covered it a few years ago.” 
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As a matter of fact, the full title appears under Aston’s name 
in the British Museum Catalogue. Moreover, this is not the sole 
extant copy, nor is Dr. Nicholson the first to.employ the Sketch 
for purposes of research. In 1896 Judge Charles P. Daly, in his 
First Theatre in America* (p. 19), refers briefly to a copy of this 
little book owned by Mr. Thomas J. McKee of New York, who was 
then preparing a paper (never completed owing to his death) on 
Aston’s career, for the Dunlap Society. A third copy of Aston’s 
work is now to be found in the Library of Congress. ‘ 

Extensive use of the pamphlet was made by Mr. O. G. Sonneck 
in Early Opera in America® (pp. 4-8), the first part of which was 
reprinted practically intact from the New Music Review of June 
to August, 1907, where it originally appeared. On the basis of 
the Sketch Mr. Sonneck first dated accurately the introduction of 
professional acting into America. He quotes three extracts bearing 
on Aston’s experiences in this country. 

Unhappily for his confident claims, then, Dr. Nicholson was by 
no means the discoverer of a unique and hitherto unknown copy of 
the player’s autobiography. Nevertheless he has done a good 
service in making the Aston material accessible. After the 
biographical study, attractively written and sound in its research, 
are added three reprints: the Sketch, W. R. Chetwood’s short 
anecdotes concerning Aston from A General History of the Stage 
(1749), and Aston’s Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber’s Apology, 
which contains several. autobiographical references. Thus the 
book includes probably everything that is known about the life of 
this intriguing if humble follower of Thespis. 

Tony’s activities, however, were by no means confined to the 
stage. Starting his career at the end of the seventeenth century 
as a student of law, he soon renounced the Inns of Court for Drury 
Lane, but shortly he left London and took to the road with a 
strolling company. Then the army beckoned, and he sailed for 
Jamaica to fight against the French and Spanish. In the new 
world his life was a succession of adventures. Shipwrecked on the 
coast of South Carolina, he proceeded to Charleston, where for a 
time in 1703 he “turned player and poet,” and gave to America 


? Published in New York by the Dunlap Society. 
* Published by G. Schirmer, 1915. Mr. Sonneck was at that time Ohief 
of the Division of Music, Library of Congress. 
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its first sight of professional acting. The winter of 1703-4 was 
spent in the further pursuit of his vocation in New York. On his 
return home, he re-entered, perhaps after a brief participation in 
the expedition to Portugal, the ranks of the strollers, and at the 
head of his own small company, consisting chiefly of his wife and 
son, with a repertoire of scraps from other men’s plays and tags of 
his own invention, he spent the remainder of his life* peddling 
his wares throughout England and even into Scotland and 
Ireland—the remainder except for brief intervals when the offices 
of tapster and publican seem to have engaged his talents. Fame 
he gained if not fortune; Chetwood declared that he “is as well 
known in every Town as the Post-Horse that carries the Mail.” 

Mr. Nicholson’s account is of value not only as a record of 
Aston’s career but as an illustration of the shifts and subterfuges 
that early eighteenth century strollers resorted to in the struggle 
to maintain themselves by their crude and lowly ministration. 
Tony himself, among the most competent of his caste, was an 
imitator and wag but in no sense an original comedian. What he 
lacked in application and art he made up for in versatility, coarse- 
ness and boast. 

Aston’s two known plays or “operas” are in every way neg- 
ligible, but his two pamphlets as reprinted by Dr. Nicholson are 
vastly diverting. They display, to be sure, an undisciplined taste, 
but this cannot weigh against the immense gusto and the shrewd 
wit manifested on every page. His Brief Supplement, consisting 
' of descriptions of various famous actors and actresses of his day, 
contains many discerning comments on their art, showing that 
Tony knew good acting when he saw it; and his extremely frank, 
unidealized portraits of face and form make genuine flesh and 
blood people of his subjects. This pamphlet is one of the most 
human things ever written about the theatre. It is good to have 
such documents reproduced in accessible form—but it is not well 
to overlook the investigations of one’s predecessors. 


OraL SuMNER Coap. 
Columbia University. 





* Ashton died about the middle of the century, though the exact year is 
not known. 
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“InN THE EVENING PRAISE THE Day ” 


When Schiller in Wallensteins Tod (v. 357%, Act V, sc. iv, 60) 


wrote : 
Und doch erinnr’ ich an den alten -Spruch: 
Man soll den Tag nicht vor dem Abend loben. 


he did not of course know how old the proverb actually was. Nor 
do we. But several parallels from the Middle Ages have been 
printed since Schiller’s day and it is interesting to collect them 
and to review certain speculations about their age. 

Perhaps the oldest instance—it may possibly be dated in the 
tenth or eleventh century—is found in the Eddic Hdvamdal, a 
Old Norse collection of gnomic lore (str. 81) : 


At kveldi skal dag leyfa, konu es brend es, 
méki es reyndr es, mey es gefin es, 
is es Yfir kgmr, ol es drukkit es. 


(Praise the day at even, a wife when dead, 
a weapon when tried, a maid when married, 
ice when ’tis crossed, and ale when ’tis drunk.)? 


Heusler adds a new Icelandic parallel (Méttulssaga, 22, 8: at 
kveldi er dagr lofandi) and remarks that the notion “ Be slow to 
praise ” has taken form more than once as a Priamel, a rhetorical 
heaping up of apothegms as in the lines above, once indeed in 
India. Possibly, he concludes, this Eddic stanza may have been 
the original Priamel, the model for the others, although in the 
choice of its six members and in the alliterative formulation it is 
an independent, Old Norse product. 

Concerning this particular instance more will be said below, for 
the present it will be sufficient to note that the first half-line 
exactly parallels the German proverb and that the same idea is 
variously expressed in the following epigrams. Somewhat later is 
the earliest instance of known age, a sententious remark in Walter 
Map’s De Nugis Curialium, which was composed in the last quarter 
of the twelfth century. Professor Hinton, who has dated the 
various fragments of the work, assigns the portion in which the 
proverb occurs to the year 1182. Map says: 


*Olive Bray, The Elder or Poetic Edda, London, 1908, p. 83. Dietrich 
(“ Zu Hévamal,” Zs. f. deutsches Altertum, mt [1843], 414) cites medieval 
analogues to the substance of these admonitions, but none is closely par- 
allel to the first of them. Cf. “pat skal leyfa sem lidit er,”—Jé6nsson, 
Arkiv for nordisk filologi, xxx (1914), 108, No. 246. The latest study of 
the Hévamédl is Heusler, “ Sprichwérter in den eddischen Sittengedichten,” 
Zs. des Vereins f. Volkskunde, xxv (1915), 108-115 and xxvr (1916), 42- 
47, see especially pp. 42-43. 
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Sed vero laus in fine canitur, et uespere laudatur dies.” 


Apparently about contemporary with the admonition of the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford are certain Latin proverbs preserved in a manu- 
script of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Lat. 6765, saec. xii), which 
are as follows: 

Que debetur ei, laus vespere danda diei. 


Vespere detur ei, si laus est danda diei. 
Vespere laudetur, si pulcra dies perhibetur,* 


It also occurs in the vernacular about the same time, being par- 
ticularly popular in medieval French, e. g., 


Au vespre loue len le iour.* 


Schepp, who collects eleven more variations on the theme, con- 
cludes that the original form of the proverb in Old French was 


Al vespre loé en le jor e al matin son hoste.® 


The second injunction appears to be peculiar to the French. The 
only Latin (or other) example I have noted with this conclusion, 
viz. 

j Uespere laudatur lux, hospes mane probatur 


is from the Proverbia Rusticorum, a collection of proverbs current 
in northern France in the thirteenth century and the first collection 
to contain the vernacular along with the Latin for school purposes.* 
No German occurrence of the proverb seems to be reported earlier 
than the manuscript of the Schwabacher Spriiche, which is assigned 
by its editor to middle Germany at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In that collection, made by an ecclesiastic to serve as a basis 
for sermons, the proverb appears as 


Ein guten tag sol man auff den obent loben.” 


* Dist. 1, cap. xvi (ed. Wright, p. 85; ed. James, p. 80, ll. 24-25). Pro- 
fessor Hinton’s article is “ Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialiwm: Its Plan 
and Composition,” Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Ass., xxx (1917), 123. 

*J. Werner, Lateinische Sprichwoérter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters, 
Heidelberg, 1912, pp. 74 (Q 6), 99 (V 25 and 26). See also Seiler, Zs. f. 
deutsche Philologie, xtv (1913), 291. There are important additions to 
Werner in Slijper, Tijdschrift, xxxm (1913), 261 ff. and Weymann, 
Miinchener Museum, 11 (1914), 117-45; but these I have not seen. 

*Hogberg, “ Zwei altfranzésische Sprichwiértersammlungen in der Uni- 
versitiits-Bibliothek zu Uppsala,” Zs. f. frz. Sprache wnd Litteratur, XLv 
(1919), 469, No. 8. 

* Altfranzésische Sprichwérter und Sentenzen aus den hiéfischen Kumst- 
epen . . . und aus einigen didaktischen Dichtungen, Greifswald Diss., 
1905, pp. 41-42. Paul Meyer (Romania, xxxt [1902], 476) cites an ex- 
ample without giving source or date, but: it is the same as Schepp’s fourth 
variant. 

® Miillenhoff and Scherer, Denkmiler’*, 1 (1892), 133 and 141. 

*The collection was first published by Hofmann (Sitzungsberichte der 
kgl. bairischen akad. der wiss., 11 [1870], 25-38), and is reprinted with 
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A century and a half later (1550) it runs 
Guoten tac man zabende loben sol.® 


In both of these instances the employment of the auxiliary sol will 
later be seen to be significant. 'T'wo of the three manuscripts of the 
Middle English Proverbs of Hendyng, a poem in which each stanza 
concludes with a gnomic phrase, contain our proverb. In one ver- 
sion it reads: 

At eve man scal pe dai heri.® 


This instance is particularly interesting because the bitter and 
worldly Proverbs of Hendyng are supposed to contain rather more 
of the native English paroemiological lore than do such inter- 
national collections as Adrian and Ritheus, the Disticha Catonis, 
or Salomon and Marcolf (although the mysterious Hendyng. pur- 
ports to be the son of Marcolf). Moreover, it will be noticed that 
the English proverb follows the model of the sceal-gnomes of the 
Exeter and Cotton MSS., which represent an ancient Germanic 
manner of phrasing a proverb. Although the similarity in this 
regard between the Old Norse and the Middle English forms is 
striking it does not imply borrowing, but rather employment of 
the same convention.—Note also the modern Danish 


En god Dag skal man rose’om Aftenen, 


which follows the old model.’°—Beyond the Middle Ages I have 
not sought to trace the proverb, it is no doubt to be found ‘in the 
standard collections.** 

It has already been said that the proverb in some of its forms 
(English, German, and Scandinavian) follows an old rhetorical 


useful notes by Seiler, Zs. f. deutsche’ Philologie, xtvir (1918), 243 ff., see 
particularly p. 254, No. 131. Seiler’s comparison of “ Nescis, quid vesper 
serus vehat ” (Varro ap. Gellius, 13. 11. 1) and “Quid vesper ferat, incer- 
tum est” (Liv. 45. 8..6) does not seem to fit exactly the idea behind the 
proverb. e : 

* Laurin (cited by Heusler from Zingerle, Die deutschen Sprichwérter 
im Mittelalter, p. 145). 

* Varnhagen, Anglia, Iv (1881), 183, str. 34, cf. p. 197, str. 33: At even 
me shal preisen pe feire dai. Kneuer (Die Sprichwérter Hendyngs, Diss., 
Leipzig, 1901) misunderstands the phrase entirely, since he cites as par- 
allel: “ Tieus rit au main ki au soir pleure.” Cf. Meyer, loc. cit. 

”H. G. Bohn, Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 1881, p. 365; cf. p- 168, 
“‘ Schénen Tag soll man loben, wenn Nacht ist.” | ; 

“E. g., Diiringsfeld, Das Sprichwort als Kosmopolit, 1, 85; Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, Sprichwérter der germanischen und romanischen Vélker, u, 
no. 54; W. C. Hazlitt, English Proverbs, London, 1907, p. 363, “ Praise day 
at night and life at the end,” (from Herbert, Outlandish Proverbs, 1640), 
etc. It does not seem to be classical in this particular form, although the 
notion was familiar enough to the Greeks and Romans (dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet—Ov. Met. 3. 136; Spa rédos 
paxpovd Blov—Herod. 1. 32), cf. Otto, Die Sprichwérter und sprichwéortlichen 
Redensarten der Rémer, Leipzig, 1890, p. 369, “ vesper.” 
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type. And the similarity of the Old Norse stanza to certain Finn- 
ish metrical proverbs (kanteletar) has led to an interesting but 
probably fruitless discussion. The Finnish verses as translated by 
Euling run as follows: 

Riihm dein neues Ross erst morgen, 

Deine Frau im zweiten Jahre, 


Erst im dritten deinen Schwager, 
Und dich selber nie im Leben 


Riihm dein Ross nicht vor dem Morgen, 
Nicht den Sohn, bevor er Mann ist, 
Nicht die Tochter vor der Ehe, 

Und dich selbst nie vor dem Tode.” 


He remarks that these stanzas are artistically constructed in that 
they exhibit a climactic arrangement, which does not appear in 
the Old Norse. Richard M. Meyer (Die altgermanische Poesie, pp. 
434, 517) asserts that they were borrowed by the Finns from the 
Germanic races with which they were in contact during the first 
centuries of the Christian Era. But Euling, more cautiously and 
no. doubt more correctly, sees only a community of motive, and not 
borrowing.** And Comparetti (cited by Euling) declares that the 
time of the contact cannot be determined. 

Whatever the possibilities of borrowing may be and whatever the 
chance that a bit of indogermanic proverbial wisdom which has 
been transmitted through the ages is before us, it is clear that 
Schiller spoke more wisely than he could have known in saying 


“den alten Spruch.” Aponen TAYLOR. 
Washington University. 





GrEorRGE TICKNOR ON CHATEAUBRIAND 


To. those following the discussion of Chateaubriand and the 
American journey, the following passages from The Life, Letters 
and Journal of George Ticknor (London, 1876) will be of interest. 
Under date of May 28, 1817, Ticknor, who was a traveler in Paris, 
writes : 


“I dined to-day again at Mad. de Staél’s. There were few persons 
there, but she likes to have somebody every day, for society is necessary 
to her. To-day, however, she was less well, and saw none of us. At 
another time I should have regretted this; but to-day I should have been 
sorry to have left the party for any reason, since, beside the Duc de Laval, 
and M. Barante, whom I already knew, there were Chateaubriand and 
Mad. Récamier, two persons whom I was as curious to see as any two 
persons in France whom I had not yet met... . 


32 Germanistische Abhandlungen, xxv, Das Priamel bis Hans Rosenpliit, 
p. 126. 

% He cites a number of a which need not be repeated here since 
they have in common merely the general notion of withholding praise until 
worth has been demonstrated. 
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“Chateaubriand is a short man, with a dark complexion, black hair, 
black eyes, and altogether a most marked countenance. It needs no skill 
in physiognomy to say at once that he is a man of firmness and decision 
of character, for every feature and movement of his person announce it. 
He is too grave and serious, and gives a grave and serious turn to the 
conversation in which he engages; and even when the whole table laughed 
at Barante’s wit, Chateaubriand did not even smile;—not, perhaps, because 
he did not enjoy the wit as much as the rest, but because laughing is too 
light for the enthusiasm which forms the basis of his character, and would 
certainly offend against the consistency we always require. It was natural 
for us to talk about America, and he gave me a long and eloquent descrip- 
tion of his travels from Philadelphia to Niagara, and from Mesees across 
the unbroken forests to New Orleans; but I must confess he did not dis- 
cover that eagerness and vanity on the subject which I think he does in 
his Martyrs and his Itinerary. . . . On the contrary he seemed rather to 
prefer to talk of Italy and Rome, of which his recollections seemed more 
lively than of any other part of his travels; and, indeed, I doubt not he 
would like to return there rather than to revisit any country he has yet 
seen, for he spoke of Rome as a ‘ place where it is so easy to be happy.’ 
His conversation, like his character, seems prompt, original, decisive, and, 
like his works, full of sparkling phrases, happy combinations and thoughts, 
sometimes more brilliant than just.” (Op. cit., 1, 113, 114.) 


Under date of June 2, 1817 Ticknor continues: 


“T called this morning on Chateaubriand. He is now poor, for his 
occupation is gone, and he lives in a hétel garni, not far from my lodgings. 
We talked a good deal about our American Indians and the prevalent 
notions of civilizing them; upon which he has the rational opinions that 
nobody can entertain, I suspect, but one who has seen them.” (Op. cit., 1, 
115.) 


From the foregoing, written ten years before the Voyage en 
Amérique, there is evidence from a highly reputable witness that 
thus early Chateaubriand was fully persuaded he had made the 
trip from Philadelphia to Niagara and New Orleans, though there 
is strong intimation that his American muse showed signs of 
deserting him. He speaks of our early Indian problems in a way 
to carry conviction to Ticknor that he knew of them first hand. 
The conversation at Mme de Staél’s might be added to the list of 
instances given by M. Bédier in the early pages of his well-known 
articles as examples of his general remark: “ Aussi, les souvenirs 
de ces hautaines entreprises avaient comme pénétré la vie de 
Chateaubriand, et vingt ans, trente ans plus tard, dans le train 
journalier de l’existence, mille réminiscences involontaires évo- 
quaient soudain a ses yeux la nature du Nouveau-Monde.” (Bédier, 
Rev. d’Hist. Litt., 1899, p. 502.) The Ticknor evidence also adds 
a little to the depth of that fot si profonde of which M. Bédier 
speaks. To declaim to an American upon the subject of America 
was something more of an exercise of faith than to paint le désert 
du Nouveau-Monde to Europeans such as Mme Joubert and Mme 
de Beaumont in the twilight of the garden of la Muette. 


Rosert L. TAyLor. 
Williams College. 
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THE EcHo-DEVICE 


Several references to the echo not included in Mr. Elbridge 
Colby’s valuable study The Echo-Device in Literature (New York 
Public Library, 1920) may be of interest to students. 


(a). 


(b). 
(c). 


(d). 


(e). 


Non-Dramatic Literature: 


One of the “sonnets” in Henry Wotton’s translation, 
A Courtlie Controversie of Cupid’s Cantels (1578), is 
an echo-song (cf. Scott, Hliz. Translations from the 
Italian, p. 36). 

Barnfield’s Cynthia (sonnet 13). 

Richard Brathwaite’s Barnabee’s Journal (1618). A 
burlesque of “ Eccho.” 

Thomas Walkington, in the prefatory letter to his 1639 
edition of The Optick Glasse of Humours (originally 
printed in 1607), says that he wrote “ an Echo.” 
Nathanial Richards’s “The Divine Eccho, Between the 
Good Angell, Man in despaire, and the Devill,” a nine- 
page production appearing in his Poems Sacred and 
Satyricall (1641) is another exception to Mr. Colby’s 
statement that almost all the echo-poems deal with un- 
requited love. 


. In connection with the early appearance of the Echo in 


(a). 


(b). 
(c). 
(d). 


England and the use of the device for purposes of relig- 
ious controversy should be considered the following pas- 
sage in a letter of August 3, 1566, by Guzman de Silva, 
Spanish Ambassador in England: 

“A picture was recently made in Antwerp, represent- 
ing, on one side, those who are called Gueux, attempting 
to tear down the placards relative to religion and the 
inquisition that are placed on a tree, and on the other 
side, the clergy defending the same. To this, words had 
been added by the Protestants with a reply in the form 
of an Echo, and this has been printed, and sold here.” 
The Bishop of London, continues the Spaniard, tried his 
best to prevent the sale of the work (Calendar State 
Papers, Spanish 1558-67, p. 571). Just what is meant 
by the “reply in the form of an Echo”? 


Dramatic Productions: 


The Entertainment at Elvetham (1591), by N. Bre- 
ton(?) and others. An echo-song. 

The Cobler’s Prophecy (1594), Scene iii. 

Marston’s Sophonisba (1602), IV, i. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess (lic. 1622), V, iii. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


. Heywood’s Captives (1624), IT, i. 

. Randolph’s Amyntas (1638), last scene. 

. Robert Baron’s Gripus and Hegio (III, iii), a pastoral 
drama incorporated in his The Cyprian Academy 
(1647). 

. William Peaps’ Love in it’s Extasie (1649), ITI, iv. 

. Cosmo Manuche’s The Loyal Lovers (1652), Act V. 

j). Sir William Lower’s The Enchanted Lovers (1658), 
III, i. An echo-song. 

. Walter Montague’s The Shepheards Paradise (pr. 1659), 

Act V. 


These instances of the echo-device in drama, in addition to being 
additional evidence of the popularity of the trick, especially on 
the court and academic stages, further illustrates two points made 
by Mr. Colby: (1) The increasing frequency of the device to ad- 
vance the plot; (2) the fondness of pastoral drama for the Echo. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the Echo continued to appear 
in a certain type of drama even after the Restoration. This is true 
in spite of D’Israeli’s statement that Butler’s ridicule in 1663 drove 
it out of use. In III, iv of D’Avenant and Dryden’s Tempest 
(1670), Ariel performs the function of Echo and an echo-song also 
occurs. Very similar to the device employed in Peele’s Arraign- 
ment of Paris and certain masques are two later cases. . In the first 
act of Shadwell’s Psyche (1675) is “a short Symphony of Rustick 
Musick, representing an Echo”; and in V, vi of Charles D’Ave- 


nant’s Circe (1685) “ Phansy enters with the pleasant Dreams— 
the Pleasant Dreams sing and dance an Entry to the Song, to 
which Musicke there is an Echo in the Clouds.” 


THORNTON S. GRAVES. 
Trinity College, N. C. 





MILTON AND OCHINO 


Mr. Louis A. Wood, in a dissertation entitled The Form and 
Origin of Milton’s Anti-Trinitarian Conception,* advances the 
theory that Milton was indebted to the Italian Reformer, Ber- 
nardino Ochino, for his heretical conception of the Trinity, as well 
as for the doctrine of polygamy embodied in the treatise De Doc- 
trina Christiana and the description of the Infernal Council in 
Paradise Lost. 

On page 42 Wood notes that Milton makes no mention of Ochino 
in the list of divines cited in the Divorce pamphlets, where his 
name might be expected to appear had Milton read him at the 


*London, 1911. 
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time of their composition, and his argument rests solely on some 
striking parallelisms of thought and on the fact that Ochino’s 
writings were known and esteemed in England. It is odd that 
both Wood and his reviewers should have overlooked an allusion 
to Ochino in Milton’s works. It is on page 114 of the Common- 
place Book,? under the heading De Matrimonio: “ Sebastianus Cas- 
talio Allobrox Bernardinum Ochinum secutus, cujus dialogos 
latinos fecit, polygamiam adstruere videtur. Thuan. Hist. 1. 35. 
ad finem. p. 271.” ihe passage to which Milton refers reads as 
follows in the later editions of Thuanus, one of which Milton 
used: “Castalio vero ... Bernardino Ochino segregi, cujus et 
dialogus Latinos fecit, praecipue in polygamium adstipulari credi- 
tus; unde pleraque contraria inter eos scripta emanarunt.” ® 

The implication would seem to be that Milton knew little 
further either of Castalio or of Ochino when he set down this note.* 
Certain it is that his indulgent attitude toward polygamy is quite 
independent of anything in Ochino’s Dialogi.6 It is evident 
already in notes made from various sources in the Commonplace 
Book before 1639, long antedating, so far as we know, a specifically 
formulated doctrine of divorce. There is, of course, nothing in 
these facts to militate against Wood’s idea that Milton at some 
time read Ochino’s works and was influenced by his antitrinitarian 
conception. If we possessed Milton’s lost Index Theologicus we 
might perhaps expect to find doctrinal citations from the Dialogi, 
but I cannot help feeling that if Milton had actually known Ochino 


at first hand he would have alluded to him in his published writ- 
ings, as he does frequently to the other Italian reformers, Sarpi 
and Pietro Martire, who were, like Ochino, welcome renegades 
from the stronghold of Catholicism. The parallels between 
Ochino’s Tragoedie and Paradise Lost are negligible in view of the 
long tradition of treatments of this theme and of Milton’s obvious 
indebtedness to Tasso. 


JAMES HoLty HANForD. 
The University of North Carolina. 





? Edited by A. H. Horwood for the Camden Society, 1877. 

* Thuanus, Historia sui Temporis, London, 1733, Vol. 11, p. 381. 

‘Circa 1644/5. See my forthcoming study of the chronology of the 
Commonplace Book entries. 

®* Wood, p. 49, thinks that Milton had his attention drawn to Ochino by 
the latter’s writings on divorce and then became a convert to his doctrine 


of polygamy. 





BRIEF MENTION 


A CHAvcER ITEM 


In his review of my dissertation, Professor Moore expressed 
regret that I did not print the entry in which reference is made 
to Henry Gisors as Chaucer’s deputy in the office of controller of 
the customs. I have at last been able to verify my copy of this 
entry and give it herewith: 

Rex dilectis et fidelibuws suis Nicholao Brembre et Johanni 
Philippot collectoribus custumarum et subsidiorum suorum in 
portu ciuitatis sue Londonte salutem. dilectus nobis Galfridus 
Chaucer Armiger contrarotulator custumarwm et subsidiorwm 
nostrorum lanarum coriorum et pellium lanutarum in portu pre- 
dicto nobis humiliter supplicauit vt cum ipse per certis negociis 
sit et per certum tempus futurwm erit in tantum occupatus quod 
ipse circa officium suum contrarotulatoris quod in portu predicto 
habet intendere non potest absque inquietudine nimis graui: 
velimus ei licenciam concedere quod ipse officium predictum per 
quendam locum suwm tenentem excercere ef occupare possit: nos 
eius supplicacioni ex causa predicta fauorabiliter inclinati: licen- 
ciam huiusmodi ei usque ad festum omnium sanctorum proximum 
futurum duximus concedendam. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod 
dilectum nobis Henricum Gisors quem idem Galfridus locum suum 
tenentem in officio predicto coram nobis in cancellaria nostra 
deputauit cuius eciam sacramentum de officio illo bene et fideliter 
loco dicti Galfridi faciendo cepimus ad officium illud vice prefati 
Galfridi exequendum recipiatis et ipsum Henricum omnia que ad 
officium predictum in portu predicto pertinent vsque ad idem fes- 
tum omnium sanctorum libere et absque impedimento aliquo facere 
et excercere permittatis. Ita semper quod idem Henricus in officio 
illo interim continue moretur et se bene et fideliter gerat in eodem 
et rotulos suos officium illud tangentes manu sua propria scribat. 
Volumus enim quod altera pars sigilli nostri quod dicitur Coket 
in portu predicto in custodia sua remaneat per tempus supradictum. 
Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xxxiii die Junij 

per breue de priuato sigillo.* 


University of Chicago. J. R. HULBERT. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, dargestellt von Bernhard ten 
Brink. Dritte Auflage bearbeited von Eduard Eckhardt (Leipzig, 
Chr. Herm. Tauchnitz, 1920). The. first edition of this notable 
book appeared in 1884; the second, supervised (durchgesehen) by 


1 Modern Language Notes, xxviii, 193. 
* Close Rolls 224. mem. 36. 
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Professor Kluge, in 1899, which was seven years after the author’s 
death. This second edition was translated into English by Dr. 
M. Bentinck Smith in 1901 (Macmillan & Co.). The section- 
numbering is the same thruout these three forms of the work; 
this agreement is, unfortunately, not maintained in the newly 
revised edition. The English translator very helpfully supple- 
mented the references to the Six-Text edition by references to 
Skeat’s Chaucer, but this feature has also been disregarded by Dr. 
Eckhardt. However, there is a gain in the extension of the verbal 
index, which now embraces chapters I and ITI (not only II as here- 
tofore). In tracing the redistribution of details, this extension 
supplies the right help. Thus, the interesting word reysed (Prol. 
54), discussed by Zupitza in his review of the first edition, has been 
carried from § 41 to § 88, where it is more precisely derived from 
German thru O. F. reise, ‘ military expedition.’ 

In a brief preface, Dr. Eckhardt tells that he assumed the pre- 
paration of this edition at the solicitation of Professor Kluge ; that 
the book was ready for publication in 1914, when the war inter- 
vened ; and that the consequent delay has proved to be an advantage 
in bringing to his use the studies of Dr. Wild (Wiener Beitrage 
zur engl. Philologie 44, 1915, reviewed by Dr. Ekwall, Betblatt zur 
Anglia 27, 164, 1916), and Dr. Bihl (Anglistische Forschungen 
50, 1916). A bibliographical list is given of the principal aids in 
the editor’s effort to cancel (tilgen) das Veraltete und Verfehlte, 
and additional references of value are incidently given in the text, 
as, for example, to F. Eilers (p. 18), to Luick (p. 10, note 3), and 
especially to the editor’s own extensive and important article on 
“Die neuengl. Verkiirzung langer Tonsilbenvokale” (Engl. Stud. 
50, 1916-17). On the other hand no disadvantage has been in- 
curred by references to unimportant or untrustworthy studies, such 
as Professor E. F. Shannon’s examination of Chaucer’s octosyllabic 
verse (J. of Engl. and Germ. Phil. x1, 277 ff., 1913). 

Since this Grammar first appeared, some thirty-six years ago. 
there has been an accumulation of references to it in the Chaucerian 
studies of a notably fruitful period; and in its peculiar supremacy 
it will surely long continue to be unrivalled. As revising editor 
Dr. Eckhardt has encouraged prophecy. But why has he over- 
looked the practical advantage of keeping the section-numbering 
in agreement thru all the editions and consequently thruout books 
and articles relating to Chaucer? The confusion is particularly 
disturbing in the complicated matter of the first chapter. Here 
the first variation is occasioned by needlessly creating a new § 16 
for matter that could have been differently placed. The new num- 
bers are now in excess by one, until § 36 is passed. At this point 
the new numbers fall behind the old by two (e. g. § 37 equates 
with former § 39); then at § 43 this difference is reduced to one, 
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but is again increased to two when former § 97 is subordinated to 
become division b of § 95. All this shuffling of the section-numbers 
should have been avoided, even at the cost of an occasional infelicity 
in the distributnon of the matter. 

The report of what is most changed in this new edition may, 
with advantage, be cited in Dr. Eckhardt’s own words: “ Verfehlt 
sind vor allem ten Brinks Lehre von den schwebenden Vokalen, 
und seine zahlreichen Ableitungen aus dem Niederlindischen und 
Niederdeutschen.” One becomes aware at once, in §§ 3 and 6, how 
the first of these subjects has exercised the care and resourcefulness 
of the editor. A foot-note to §3 is appropriately employed to 
announce the variation from the preceding editions; but one feels 
it to be inappropriate to refer to ten Brink in the third person (as 
on p. 10) within the text of his own book, and this is rendered 
doubly unsuitable by ten Brink’s occasional expression in the first 
person,.as in §§ 330, 331 (formerly 333, 334). The second cate- 
gory of changes has also required punctilious care. The method 
may be observed in comparing former § 218 with the revised § 215. 
Here the importation of gere from former § 210, note, and the 
citation of recent conjectures exemplify the editor’s endeavor to 
bring the book up to date. At many points thruout the book new 
citations and references make this endeavor manifest. However, 
reverting to § 215, it would have been appropriate to record the 
troublesome gere of Blaunche 125%. This poem also calls to mind 
the omission, in all the editions of this Grammar, at § 195 (198) 
of the pp. cude, which occurs in lines 787 and 998 of Blaunche in 
a usage (now dialectal) for which the NED. (s. v. can) has no 
citation before Lydgate. 

In § 4 the capability of stress shown by. the second syllable of 
worthy, singinge, frendshipe, is still left in mystery: “ sei es bloss 
dem Metrum zu liebe, sei es auf Grund einer tiefer wurzelnden 
Tendenz der Sprache.” This is a challenge, and Dr. Eckhardt’s 
investigation (Zngl. Stud. 50) should have prepared him to accept 
it, and to rewrite the paragraphs relating to one of the most char- 
acteristic laws of English utterance, the law of accentuation that 
effects the change in the quantity of the vowel of the first member 
of substantive compounds, and in the radical syllable of derivatives. 
The grammarians have long been transmitting an erroneous inter- 
pretation of these changes. Of this Dr. Eckhardt is aware, and 
promises the required correction at the beginning of his article 
(1. c. p. 201): “ Die meisten grammatiker erklaren die verkiirzung 
in wisdom, husband, whitsuntide und ahnlichen fallen aus der auf 
den tonsilbenvokal folgenden doppelkonsonanz. In southern, na- 
tional, twopence, holiday usw. ist aber die verkiirzung ebenfalls 
eingetreden, obgleich hier nur einfache konsonanz vorliegt. .. . 
Die doppelkonsonanz kann also als grund der verkiirzung in wis- 
dom, husband, whitsuntide nur in zweiter reihe in betracht kom- 
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men; deren eigentliche ursache muss eine andere sein, und zwar 
dieselbe wie in southern, national, twopence, holiday.” To make 
this statement correct one must cancel ‘ nur in zweiter reihe’; but 
Dr. Eckhardt inconsistently does not permit that, as is shown in a 
later section (1. c. p. 276), where he attributes the short vowel of 
the first syllable of wisdom and husband solely. to the ‘ doppel- 
konsonanz,’ and accordingly allows this explanation to remain 
anchanged in § 6 8 of the Grammar. This charge of inconsistency 
cannot be withdrawn, for Dr. Eckhardt is surely not to be sustained 
in restricting the effect of ‘ double consonants’ to Middle English, 
and assuming other causes for the same effects in the subsequent 
periods of the language (1. c. p. 284). 

The true explanation of this process of back-shortening, as Sweet 
calls it, lies in the recognition of the secondary accent on the second 
member of substantive compounds and on certain derivative sylla- 
bles. This accent supplies the constant and adequately effective 
factor in the problem. At no period of rhythmic composition is 
this secondary accent without the effect of an inherent principle of 
the language; in prose-utterance the same is true, but less obvious 
to the unmethodical observer. The native categories of the sec- 
ondary accent are clearly brought to view in Anglo-Saxon versifica- 
tion ; and by following these categories thru the later periods of the 
language the demonstration of the announced proposition is made 
irrefutable by the revelation of that inherent law of English utter- 
ance which is the sufficient cause of back-shortening. This process 
set in apparently when the earlier accentuation of the language 
became less acute. The more grave accentuation favored an ap- 
proximate levelling of the adjacent accents (primary and sec- 
ondary) under a hovering or circumflex accent. The component 
parts of the word (with the two accents) were thus fused into a 
closer unity of utterance (the unity of the Sprechtakt) and shared 
in a redistribution of the accent of the word as a whole, with a 
consequent result of shortening or keeping short the vowels of the 
syllables which in mere parathesis would not have been changed. 

To be concrete, the former statement assumes all historic sec- 
ondary accents to be of equal or of adequate potency (under the 
prevailing fashion of grave accentuation) in effecting the discussed 
relation between the quantity of the vowels of simple words and the 
vowels of compounded and derived words. A few representative 
words, in Modern English form, will serve the purpose of the illus- 
tration: wisdom, friendship, husband, nothing, body, worthy, 
cleansing, holiday. The failure to recognize in the categories sug- 
gested the constant and adequate factor in back-shortening leads 
to the perpetuation of the inorganic divisions and classifications 
elaborated in § 6 of this Grammar. The inconsistencies to which 
this tradition leads may also be conveniently observed in Professor 
Emerson’s distinction between the ‘ weak’ final vowel of body and 
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the strong secondary stress of redy, sory (A Middle English Reader, 
§§ 73, 77). It is the frequent lengthening of the consonant fol- 
lowing the shortened vowel that has given rise to the traditional 
error in this problem. A result has been mistaken for a cause. 
Deferring the argument in its details, it must serve the present 
purpose merely to add that the function assigned to the secondary 
word-accent in the process of back-shortening is to be inferred from 
the Chaucerian rhythms—not to look beyond Chaucer; and that 
this inference is to be strengthened by correcting at many minor 
points the scansion of lines in the division of this Grammar devoted 
to versification,—the division that Dr. Eckhardt ues transmitted 
essentially without revision. 

As a whole this Grammar has been brought into somewhat closer 
agreement with the present state of technical knowledge, and Dr. 
Eckhardt will be rewarded by the appreciative thanks of all serious 
students of Chaucer for what he has done to perpetuate the extra- 
ordinary usefulness of this book. An English version of this new 
edition is, however, not so much required as a newly planned 
Chaucerian Grammar, supplying a more complete systematization 
of what scholars have contributed to the subject since ten Brink’s 
day. J. W. B. 





Writing Through Reading, by Robert M. Gay (Atlantic Monthly 


Press, 1920), is a frank recurrence to old-fashioned methods of 
teaching English composition—the method of Rufus Choate, trans- 
lating the classics; of Franklin, reproducing the essays in his odd 
volume of The Spectator; of Stevenson, playing the sedulous ape 
to a succession of masters. The reproduction of another’s thought 
is not offered as a complete substitute for original composition. 
From one-half to one-third of a student’s practice in writing, 
Professor Gay suggests, may profitably be spent in the use of 

“forms of reproduction”; that is, translating, paraphrasing, con- 
densing, imitating prose, ‘and imitating verse. To each of these 
forms the author devotes a brief chapter, accompanied by happily 
chosen exercises. 

The result is an exceedingly interesting book. Professor Gay’s 
selections are made with such tact, and his comments are so read- 
able that the method which he advocates enjoys in his hands all 
the advantage of an attractive presentation. This is fortunate, for 
it is a method which at its best demands in the student a teachable 
and a patient spirit. Professor Gay’s book may not be well adapted 
to use in a freshman class of a thousand. Yet there are classes 
which can use it profitably. We have got so far from the study 
and practice of what our fathers called belles lettres, and have so 
devoted ourselves to the notion that English is merely a tool where- 
with to do the business of life, that it is well for us to be recalled 
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to the earlier point of view. Imitation and emulation are, after all, 
the methods by which every artist must begin. In devising exer- 
cises for the use of these methods in English classes, Professor Gay 
has performed a useful service. J. 0; F. 





Mairet’s Illustre Corsaire (1641). There has recently come into 
my possession an edition of this tragi-comedy which I do not find 
mentioned in any bibliographical work. The first edition, Paris, 
Courbé, 1640, 4to., is the only one named by Maupoint, de Beau- 
champs, La Valliére, Niceron and Soleinne. The fréres Parfaict 
and Léris give merely the supposed date of representation, 1637. 
Mouhy, with his usual inaccuracy, dates the first edition both 1637 
(Théatre Frangots, 1, 250) and 1640 (ibid., 11, 214). Bizos in his 
dissertation on Mairet refers only to an edition of 1642, published 
by Courbé and Jonas de Bréquigny. 

The edition that has been overlooked is entitled “ L’ILLVSTRE / 
CORSAIRE, / TRAGI-COMEDIE, / DE MAIRET, / Sur l’Imprimé /.A 
paRIs / Chez AVGVSTIN COURBE’, Imprimeur / & Libraire de 
Monseigneur Frere dn Rpy, [du Roy] / dans la petite Salle du 
Palais, 4 la Palme. / M. pc. xxxx1.” It begins, like the first edi- 
tion, with a dedicatory epistle, an advertissement, and a sonnet in 
honor of the duchesse d’Esguillon. It contains 104 pages. The 
dedicatory epistle and the verse throughout the volume are printed 
in italics. The type-page (measured, p. 75) is 12.70 by 6.80 centi- 
meters. The size and the fact that the wire-marks are perpen- 
dicular show that it is a 32mo., though the signatures are those of 
a 4to. 

In addition to slight changes of accentuation or spelling, i for y, 
z for s, etc., the following variants occur: “ Que le simple entretien 
d’une escriture morte ” (1640, p. 7) becomes “ Que le silence entier 
d’une peinture morte” (1641, p. 16); “vos” (1640, p. 10, 1. 4) 
becomes “ nos” (1641, p. 18, 1. 14) ; “ augmentant ” (1640, p. 47, 
1. 1), “ augmente” (1641, p. 44, 1. 18) ; “ bientost ” (1640, p. 51, 
1. 6), “ tantost ” (1641, p. 47, 1. 14) ; “ merveilles” (1640, p. 58, 
1. 2), “ merveille ” (1641, p. 52, 1. 10) ; “ennemis” (1640, p. 66, 
1. 18), “ennuis” (1641, p. 59, 1. 25); “et de Pun de l’autre” 
(1640, p. 83, 1. 7), “et de l’un et de autre” (1641, p. 71, Ll. 4); 
“ sujet ” (1640, p. 100, 1. 7), “besoin” (1641, p. 83, 1. 7); the 
speech of Isméne (1640, p. 49, 1. 9) is incorrectly assigned to 
Tenare (1641, p. 46, 1. 11) ; that of Evandre (1640, p. 112, 1. 1) 
to Erphore (1641, p. 91, 1. 4). The change of “ennemis” to 
“ennuis ” is required by the meter; the addition of “et” in the 
following case, by both meter and correct usage. 

H. C. L. 





